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The Communist League is a proletarian political organization 
that seeks the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism and capital- 
ist rule, the establishment of a workers' republic, the abolition of 
the old society, which rests on class antagonism and minority rule, 
and the foundation of a new society without classes and without 
the tyranny of private property. 
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republic, however, is only one aspect of the overall social revolu- 
tion we communists fight for; we also fight for a revolution in the 
economic relations of society. Just as the first American revolu- 
tion abolished the semi-feudal landed nobility, and just as the sec- 
ond American revolution abolished slavery and indentured servi- 
tude, so the third American revolution will free society of the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. Collective, public 
ownership of the means of production, combined with workers' 
control of those facilities, will liberate humanity from the scourge 
of production for profit, which ignores the needs of people in fa- 
vor of what stimulates the "bottom line." 

Finally, the revolution that brings about a working people's 
republic will be the spark for a revolution in social relations. Un- 
like previous social revolutions, which were based on transferring 
power from one minority class to another, the revolution that leads 
to the working people's republic and workers' control of the 
economy will put the majority in control of the destiny of society. 
Moreover, as workers' control of the economy expands and be- 
comes universal, the other classes in society will begin to disap- 
pear. 

As the members of the dispossessed classes (the bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie) integrate themselves into the working class, 
all classes begin to disappear. When this process is complete, there 
will no longer be the need for a republic. It will become obsolete, 
and will "wither away" into the pages of history. 

The abolition of classes, carried out during the transitional pe- 
riod of a working people's republic, is the necessary prerequisite 
for embarking on the path to the new human society. This society 
without classes and class antagonisms, without the coercive state 
apparatus or totalitarian economy, is what we fight for. This is 
communism — genuine communism — and it is the future of all 
humanity, the only future that offers society an alternative to war, 
poverty and violence. 
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The demands listed above are admittedly modest. Under con- 
ditions of a relatively stable, capitalist democratic republic, 
a platform like this would be pretty painless for the ruling 
class to implement. But, in the United States today, these demands 
represent more than mere reform. Taken as a whole, these demands 
pose the question of which class shall rule. This is because there is 
no section of the bourgeois ruling class, or its petty-bourgeois ap- 
pendages, willing to stand up and fight for a consistently demo- 
cratic platform. 

The theft of the 2000 election dealt a mortal blow to the sec- 
ond republic of the United States of America. That republic, which 
emerged from the Civil War and Reconstruction (the Second 
American Revolution), lasted for 135 years before succumbing to 
the forces of counterrevolution — much as the first republic, formed 
in 1788, fell after 72 years of relatively unstable rule. 

There will be some who will long to restore the second repub- 
lic, its "democratic" institutions and practices. We communists must 
clearly state that the second republic is dead and can no sooner be 
resurrected as can their dead grandparents. Today, working people 
should no longer speak about "democracy" or the republic as it 
was; rather, we must now begin to talk about the republic as it will 
be — that is, as it should be. 

The third republic of the United States, if it is to be a really 
democratic republic, will have to be a working people's republic. 
That is, it will have to be governed by working people, in the inter- 
ests of working people. The democracy it would implement would 
be a system that makes the sentimental proclamations of "liberty" 
and "equality" a reality, and truly accessible to all. 

Unlike the old capitalist republics, which were governed by 
administrative districts drawn arbitrarily (or according to factional 
dominance), a working people's republic would base itself on neigh- 
borhood and workplace councils or assemblies. By moving to such 
a basis for election of representatives, the dominance of the capi- 
talist class would be broken because of their inability to use their 
financial or political influence to attain or retain power. 

The political revolution that brings about the working people's 
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sive penalties, up to and including seizure of all assets, for com- 
panies violating price regulations. Price freezes on all rental 
properties. Cancellation of all mortgage debts below $100,000. 
Massive public works programs to rebuild public service and 
recreation facilities, residential neighborhoods and communi- 
ties, schools, workplaces, and societal infrastructure. All pro- 
grams to be organized and controlled by councils or assem- 
blies of workers. 

A heavily graduated and progressive income tax structure. Abo- 
lition of all tax loopholes and breaks for corporations and the 
wealthy ("corporate welfare"). A 100-percent "capital flight" 
tax to be imposed on any capitalist or corporation seeking to 
move assets out of the U.S. Abolition of the payroll tax and all 
"sin taxes" on articles of consumption. 

Reinstatement and strengthening of the estate tax. Curtailing 
of the right of inheritance of personal possessions and finan- 
cial assets, based on a sliding scale. Abolition of the right of 
inheritance of land and means of production. 
Immediate withdrawal from all so-called "free trade" agreements 
and institutions. 

Immediate placement of all essential services and utilities cur- 
rently privately owned into public ownership, under the con- 
trol of elected workers' councils or assemblies. All state-pro- 
vided services placed under the control of elected workers' 
councils. 

Immediate placement of all banking and financial institutions 
into public ownership, under the control of elected councils of 
financial service workers and customers. Consolidation of 
banking services into a single, national banking service. 
Free, universal health care from pre-birth to death. All medical 
and related health services placed into public ownership, un- 
der the control of councils of health care workers and patients. 
Nullification of all previous medical debts. 
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Preface: Communism and 
the Communist League 



In the history of proletarian political organizations, there is 
often a singular document that lays the groundwork for what 
is to come. When Marx and Engels began the process of trans- 
forming the Utopian League of the Just into the Communist League, 
the document they used for this work had the awful working title 
of Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith. This document would 
itself go through a thorough revision and be circulated under the 
title, Principles of Communism, and would serve as the basis for the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Every successive organization that has claimed to represent the 
methodological and historical continuity of Marx and Engels' work 
has had their own similar documents. The Russian Bolsheviks, 
which formed the basis for the 20th century communist move- 
ment, had a series of these foundation documents — one for each 
major transformation of their organization. In turn, the political 
currents that emerged from the degeneration of the communist 
movement — "Official" Communism (sometimes referred to as 
Stalinism), "Left" Communism (of the Dutch-German or Italian 
varieties), Trotskyism, Maoism, etc. — each have their own docu- 
ment that defined the course of their development. 

The following document can be said to represent the founda- 



tion for our Communist League. What is Communism? was writ- 
ten in the summer of 2003 by several comrades who at that time 
were involved in the preliminary discussions that led to the forma- 
tion of the League in November 2004. Comrades familiar with the 
basic programmatic documents of our organization will recognize 
a number of the formulations and statements made in this docu- 
ment. This is because it served as the basis for the drafting of the 
League's Basic Principles. In fact, the Basic Principles are in many 
ways little more than a synopsis of this important document. 

We are reprinting this document for the benefit of those com- 
rades, friends and supporters of the League who were not involved 
in the period that defined our course, but have since joined us in 
this historic effort. Even though this document, even in its detail, 
only deals with the broad issues confronting communists in the 
21st century, we believe readers will find that it will help deepen 
their understanding of both the world they live in and what it will 
take to help move society forward. 

The publishing of this document also comes shortly after 
the Communist League has celebrated its first anniversary. 
Looking back on both this document and the work the 
League has undertaken in that time, we are confident in our belief 
that our record of work has distinguished us, and that such distinc- 
tion is a direct result of the method and approach outlined in our 
principles. 

The League was born in the aftermath of the 2004 presidential 
election, but its genesis extends back to the attacks of September 
11, 2001, and the beginning of the so-called "war on terror." In the 
wake of that event, and the beginning of the period of repression 
brought about by the passage of the USA-PATRIOT Act, com- 
munists from various parts of the U.S., and from various political 
traditions, began to discuss the tasks we face in this new period. 

Participants in this wide-ranging discussion included Trotskyists, 
Maoists, "official" Communists, democratic socialists and even radi- 
cal-liberals. At times, the debates were heated, and there were mo- 
ments when it looked like agreement even on the most basic issues 
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the hands of the capitalist class, communists demand the follow- 
ing: 

1. An immediate and unilateral end to the "War on Terror." Im- 
mediate, unconditional withdrawal of all military personnel 
from Afghanistan, Iraq and other targets of U.S. imperialist ag- 
gression. 

2. Full repeal of the USA-PATRIOT Act, Domestic Security En- 
hancement Act, Anti-Terrorism and Death Penalty Act, Om- 
nibus Counterterrorism Act, Transportation Security Act, and 
all other "anti-terrorist" legislation. 

3. Abolition of the Department of Homeland Security and its 
associated agencies. Abolition of the FBI, CIA and all other 
"intelligence gathering" agencies. 

4. Strict enforcement of Posse Comitatus laws. Abolition of the 
military's North American Command and restriction of the 
use of military personnel on U.S. soil to disaster relief and in- 
vasion only. 

The victory of the working class in the battle of democracy 
is impossible if workers are too busy trying to survive. Win- 
ning the battle of survival is the prerequisite to fighting the 
battle of democracy. In order to win the battle of survival, eco- 
nomic measures are necessary that raise the working class out of 
its imposed state of poverty and despair, and remove the economic 
shackles that keep working people from participating in the politi- 
cal process. 

In order to win for the working class a livelihood that allows 
for their full and unchallenged participation in political life, com- 
munists demand the following: 

1. A minimum weekly wage of $560, adjusted to the cost of living 
and tied to the rate of inflation. Raising of unemployment ben- 
efits to the minimum wage. A sliding scale of wages and hours 
to aid in the elimination of unemployment and poverty. 

2. Mandatory price freezes on all staple goods and services. Mas- 
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to post-graduate studies. Abolition of all private educational 
institutions, including "charter" and parochial schools. Addi- 
tion of mandatory vocational curriculum to all academic stud- 
ies. Full stipends at a living wage for all students. Nullification 
of all existing student loan debt. 

7. Complete separation of church and state, and of church and 
school. Full freedom for both religious and anti-religious writ- 
ings. 

8. Free legal services for all, regardless of ability to pay. Abolition 
of all private legal services. 

9. Abolition of existing police forces in favor of volunteer units 
organized by neighborhood or workplace. Administration of 
such units under worker/community control through elected 
councils. Free training in the care and use of weapons for all 
who desire it; mandatory training for those volunteering for 
neighborhood or workplace defense, and for those wishing to 
possess firearms. 

10. Disbanding of the military officer corps (including non-com- 
missioned officers). Abolition of all ranks and orders, replaced 
by elected task- or unit-designated positions. Organization of 
all military personnel into unit councils to administer organi- 
zation. Demobilization and immediate recall of all overseas mili- 
tary units. Universal arming and training of the people for self- 
defense. 



Central to the task of winning the battle of democracy to 
day is the immediate end to the so-called "War on Ter- 
ror," which is used by the ruling class to keep working 
people in the U.S. atomized and unable to defend themselves. The 
ever-present "threat of terrorism" and artificial wartime climate are 
meant to make workers suspicious of each other, as well as their 
class brothers and sisters in other countries. They also give the 
capitalists a powerful weapon that can be used to keep working 
people from acting collectively for more rights or a better liveli- 
hood. 

In order to remove the weapon of the "War on Terror" from 
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could not be achieved, but as the months passed, events taking 
place both in the U.S. and around the world brought these com- 
rades closer together. 

When What is Communism? was submitted to comrades for 
discussion, much of the tension that had marked the first year of 
the discussions seemed to evaporate. The heat of the differences 
began to give way to the light of understanding that many of the 
doctrinaire questions that had kept us divided were secondary in 
the face of the new tasks facing working people. The last year be- 
fore the founding of the League was defined by this document, 
and soon the early theoretical and methodological debates gave 
way to discussion about constructive solutions and concrete ac- 
tion. 

In the summer of 2004, comrades had finally reached a point 
where they felt that the political differences that had defined their 
relations until 2001 were effectively resolved. But action on actu- 
ally forming the League was deferred. At the time, some of those 
involved in the discussions were engaged in activity related to the 
upcoming election, and asked for patience from other comrades 
while they finished their work. However, as had been the case 
over the last three years, the development of events pushed these 
comrades to conclude that, regardless of the outcome of their work, 
it was time to move forward on the League. 

Less than a week after the 2004 election — the second corpo- 
ratist coup d'etat — comrades gathered in a discreet location to con- 
vene the Provisional Convention of the Communist League. At 
the time, the new members of the League put aside this document 
in favor of the shorter Basic Principles statement, but agreed that it 
would be published at a later date. 

The first year of the Communist League has, in our view, 
borne out the correctness of not only our general political 
perspective, but also our approach to all aspects of the class 
struggle. League members have noted on more than one occasion 
that they have never, in all of their years of political activity, seen 
the kind of positive and even enthusiastic responses working people 
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have made when they read about our views or see us in action. 

The fact that the League, in the space of a year, has grown 
from a small collective of comrades in the Midwest and Southeast 
of the U.S. to an organization with members across the country, 
and increasingly around the world, is a testament to the power of 
the communist vision expressed in our documents, articles and 
activity. 

Our relatively short existence has also appeared to rattle the 
leading ranks of organizations that also claim to stand for working 
people's liberation and a classless society. In spite of the fact that, 
since its founding, the League has considered itself to not be in a 
competition for their members, numerous attempts by leading in- 
dividuals and other self-appointed spokespeople for these organi- 
zations have attempted to attack, slander and even compromise 
the security of the League and its members. (We do not partake in 
such competition due to the fact that our areas of work and our 
organizational character make it a waste of energy and resources.) 

And yet, every witchhunt, libelous statement or article, and 
hyperbolic attack has only piqued the curiosity of those who are 
witness to such campaigns. This has not only brought even more 
working people into contact of the League, it has also forged a 
grudging respect among the members of these organizations who 
are either unwilling or unable to draw closer to the League. The 
bonds of solidarity and camaraderie formed in this way we con- 
sider an even greater victory than if we were to spend so much 
time trying to recruit them; this embryo of a fighting unity will 
mean much more as the class struggle intensifies. 

The period ahead will likely be one of long, protracted pauses 
in between moments of intense activity. And even though 
it is also likely that many of the struggles that will take place 
in the months and years to come will be marked by bitter defeats 
and exhausting stalemates, the lessons that will come from these 
battles, if working people take them to heart, will mean more than 
a thousand paper proclamations. 

But those who will be a part of this fight against the system of 
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Reform of the political system is only one arena in the battle 
of democracy. In order to make these reforms into useful 
tools for the working class, additional political demands 
that challenge the social and political basis of capitalism must also 
be raised. Two key elements central to the corporatist platform 
are the glorification of the armed guardians of capitalist order and 
the division of working people along racial/national, gender and 
sexual lines. 

In order to further advance the political and social position of 
the working class, and to break the power of the armed capitalist 
state, communists demand the following: 



1. Full political, economic and social equality for all, regardless of 
race/nationality, gender, sexuality, age or ability. Comprehen- 
sive civil rights protection for all, enforced by the federal state. 
"Comparable worth" laws enforced at all levels of society. 

2. Fully funded and enforced affirmative action programs, includ- 
ing quotas and timetables, in housing, education, employment 
and public services, enforced by local councils of working 
people. Comprehensive reparations program for descendents 
of those held as slaves or indentured servants in the United 
States. 

3. The right of self-determination for all nationalities imprisoned 
within the borders or jurisdiction of the United States, includ- 
ing U.S. possessions (Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands, Guam, 
etc.), the District of Columbia and Native American/First 
Nation territories. Full representation in Congress for all au- 
tonomous territories under U.S. jurisdiction. 

4. Comprehensive domestic care programs, including childcare, 
meal preparation and delivery, and cleaning and maintenance 
services, to free women from domestic slavery and servitude. 

5. Abolition of laws that favor heterosexual nuclear families, in- 
cluding special taxation privileges and preferences in state ser- 
vices. Extension of the common rights associated with mar- 
riage to any pairing that requests them. 

6. Free, comprehensive public education from pre-kindergarten 
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1. Abolition of the two-chamber federal legislature. In its place, 
we call for an expanded, single-chamber Congress, with half of 
the body elected on the basis of one Representative for every 
100,000 people and the other half elected on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. 

2. Abolition of the presidency, with its imperial war powers and 
unchecked executive authority. All executive Cabinet officers, 
including the chief executive of the United States, should be 
elected by and from the Congress. 

3. Abolition of the appointed judiciary. Direct election of all fed- 
eral judges and justices, up to and including the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Panels of judges and justices to replace 
one-person decision-making. Extension of the jury system to 
all federal levels. 

4. Elimination of all special privileges and immunities for elected 
officials. No salary of an elected official should exceed the av- 
erage wage of a skilled worker. The right to recall an elected 
official at any time must be universal. 

5. Public control of all elections through the creation of a non- 
partisan National Electoral Council, which shall be respon- 
sible for creating an electoral system that includes all parties in 
the process. Creation of "blind" electoral districts and the abo- 
lition of gerrymandering. 

6. Universal suffrage (the right to vote) for all persons beginning 
at the age of 14. 

7. Abolition of all laws that give corporations the same rights as 
citizens. Abolition of all laws that restrict the right of working 
people to participate directly, either individually or collectively, 
in the political process. 

8. An end to the "state's rights" federal system and for final union 
of the country. Standardization of all laws and regulations that 
affect citizens. Federalization of all civil liberties and civil rights 
legislation and enforcement. 
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exploitation and oppression — those who will learn and heed the 
lessons of the period ahead — will be guided by the vision of a new 
society based on a general freedom that goes beyond democracy, a 
standard of living that proves that nothing is too good for the world 
community, and a bond of common humanity predicated on the 
principle, "from each according to their ability; to each according 
to their need." 

As working people committed to a revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism and the beginning of the transition to this kind of 
society, we can only express ourselves in a rough, generalized and 
tentative way. Just as the leaders of slave revolts in Greek, Roman 
and other similar societies knew little about the societies that would 
emerge from the decline and fall of their respective empires, just as 
the thinkers and agitators of the Enlightenment could not fully 
fathom the kind of world their words and thoughts would bring 
into existence, so too we cannot do more than give the most basic 
contours of the new world. 

But those basic contours, the vision of a world where the masses 
of human society are no longer treated like commodities to be 
bought and sold on the market, as expressed by those who have 
come before us, have inspired millions to fight — and sometimes 
die — to achieve that vision. We would never presume that any- 
thing we write would motivate people to lay their lives on the line. 
The most we can hope is that our expression of this vision builds 
on the work of our predecessors and helps to guide people to make 
their own decisions about the kind of future they want. 

With this in mind, we present this document to you. What 
you do with the knowledge and lessons contained in it is entirely 
up to you. 

Henry J. Miles 
December 12, 2005 



Appendix: Action Platform 
of the Communist League 



For communists, the road to the workers' republic — the 
first step on the road to the classless, communist society — 
is paved through the struggle for revolutionary democratic 
change. Winning the battle of democracy, a battle that can only be 
waged fully by the working class, is what provides that necessary 
foundation. Even though communists support all struggles of 
working people, regardless of how partial or half-hearted their de- 
mands, we do this on the basis of our own principles and plat- 
form. 

Even though we communists see the need for a farther reach- 
ing and comprehensive platform to address all the objective needs 
and desires of the working class, we also understand that it is nec- 
essary to prioritize certain demands that speak directly to the crisis 
facing working people in the U.S. today. While these demands do 
not necessarily require the overthrow of the capitalist order to be 
implemented, they do lay the basis for a system that is open and 
democratic enough to allow for greater struggles. 

In order to reverse the reactionary corporatist tide, and to pre- 
pare the ground for an all-encompassing battle of democracy, com- 
munists demand the following immediate changes to the U.S. po- 
litical system: 
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zations, but also its consciousness and understanding of the world, 
is compartmentalized and skewed by doctrinaire concepts aimed 
at them from all sides. Coinciding with this has been the mass de- 
fection or capitulation of all remaining non-proletarian "official 
leaderships:" the liberal bourgeois "friends of labor;" the trade union 
officialdom and their labor aristocrat "constituency;" the 
"spokespeople" for oppressed proletarians; ostensibly "socialist" 
purveyors of a more benign form of capitalism; etc. The prole- 
tariat stands alone, quite literally, in its battle for self-liberation and 
the abolition of classes. 

It is the duty and responsibility of class-conscious proletarian 
communists to begin organizing themselves into compact units of 
a future proletarian army of liberation, regardless of their current 
and formal organizational affiliations. As the class struggle sharp- 
ens, as their non-proletarian "brothers and sisters" or "comrades" 
capitulate to the bourgeoisie in order to maintain their privilege, 
prestige or ego, these organizations will begin to erode and disinte- 
grate. All that will remain — all that must remain! — is the proletar- 
ian core, ready to unite with like-minded brothers and sisters in a 
common struggle to end wage slavery and exploitation. 

The proletariat must take its future into its own hands, or else 
risk an unending future of slavery and humiliation. Our enemy is 
strong, but our unity gives us limitless strength. Our enemy is well 
organized, but our solidarity and commitment to a future without 
exploitation and oppression makes their organization so much a 
house of cards. Our enemy is armed to the teeth, but our ability to 
act in our own class interests is the most powerful weapon of all. 

Like our namesakes of history, and with a conviction forged in 
the fires of today's struggles, we once again raise the battle cry: 
The proletarians have nothing to lose hut their chains. They have 
a world to win. Workers of the world, unite! 
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Introduction: What is Communism? 



1 Communism is not government ownership or a repressive, 
parasitic bureaucracy standing over the proletariat. Commu- 
nism, as a social system, is a society without classes, without 
a coercive state and without social inequality. Communism is the 
society of general freedom, where all power rests in the hands of 
an educated, organized and self-acting people. It is a social system 
in which all aspects of society — politics, economics, culture and 
social relations — are organized and developed for the benefit of all 
humanity, and not for the profit of a few. 

Under the capitalist and so-called "Communist" or "really ex- 
isting socialist" states, people have little or no control over their 
lives. The capitalist system forces workers to sell their abilities and 
skills to the few who own the workplaces, profit from these work- 
ers' labor, and use the state to maintain their privileged position. 
Under the "Communist" and "really existing socialist" states, the 
bureaucracy, staffed by a ruling petty bourgeoisie, controls the 
political parties and the state, and makes decisions in their inter- 
ests. The inevitable product of each system is a society with gross 
inequality, maintenance of privileges in the hands of the few, a 
draining of the productive wealth and goods of the society into 
non-productive purposes, and the destruction of the environment 



and disregard for the health and well being of working people. 

Proletarians of all countries need to liberate themselves from 
the systems that oppress them, and build a new world fit for all 
humanity. Proletarian revolutions of a democratic and socialist 
character are needed to eliminate forever the power now exercised 
by the few in control. By revolution, we mean a fundamental 
change in the character of economic, political, social and cultural 
relations. The establishment of a classless, communist society re- 
quires a critically thinking and self-acting proletariat, and will not 
be achieved by an elite working "on behalf of" the proletariat. 

Communism, as a political philosophy, is the principled frame- 
work that outlines the conditions within which the proletariat de- 
velops its program of liberation. In its theory, communism explains 
the developments of classes and class society, and how these devel- 
opments affect the organic antagonisms between different classes. 
In its action, communism seeks to organize the highest possible 
unity of proletarian forces in order to achieve its aims. The unity 
of communist theory and action is to be found in the struggle to 
lay the foundation for the new society over the ruins of the old. 

Communism is not a series of ancient catechisms, to be mind- 
lessly repeated as if they are the word of god or prophet. Commu- 
nism is also not a monolith of omnipresent and absolute command- 
ments that are unchanged by the world and the class struggle. Com- 
munism — as established in its principles — is a guide to action. It is 
the theoretical lamp that lights the way forward, not a roadmap or 
blueprint. Thus, communist principle is a living entity that responds 
to great and small events in society. 



Conclusion: We Have a World to Win 



^^ ^\ Today, the proletariat possibly faces its darkest hour. 
F ^t More than a decade after the end of the so-called "Cold 
^v V^ War" between capitalism and the so-called "Commu- 
nist" states, the proletariat still faces the specter of wholesale anni- 
hilation at the hands of the bourgeoisie. The dichotomy posed to 
the proletarians of the world at the outbreak of the First World 
War — "socialism or barbarism" — is no longer adequate. The choice 
facing the world proletariat today is: socialism (the self-liberation 
of the proletariat) or death (through fascist barbarism and/or 
nuclear war). There is no middle course. 

Capitalism has moved organically in the direction of fascism 
since the end of the Second World War, and it is the proletariat 
which is being made to suffer the most under the shifting weight. 
The closer alliance between the bourgeoisie — the instrument of 
appropriation and exploitation — and its state — the instrument of 
coercion and violence — has meant that many policies and pro- 
grams that were once left toward periods of emergency and crisis 
are now used as a matter of course. The police state is increasingly 
replacing democracy as the bourgeoisie's preferred form of rule. 

Today, the proletariat is more atomized and fractured as a mass 
body than at any time in well over a century. Not only its organi- 
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various bourgeois and petty -bourgeois socialist organizations. 
Thus, for communists to carry out work among and alongside 
proletarian socialists, it may be necessary to become a member of 
one or more of these bourgeois and petty-bourgeois socialist orga- 
nizations, with the goal of winning as many of these proletarians 
to the project of building a principled, revolutionary political party 
of the proletariat, composed of communists and proletarian so- 
cialists. 
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I. The Development of Capitalism 



2 Capitalism is, in essence, the production of commodities for 
profit. Capitalism as an economic system existed for hun- 
dreds of years in a primitive, agrarian form — sometimes side- 
by-side with pre-capitalist economic relations (e.g., feudalism, sla- 
very). It was not until the Industrial Revolution, the development 
of the steam engine and other mechanical devices that capitalism 
emerged as a fully-fledged social system. The Industrial Revolution 
allowed for a greater division of labor both within the workplace 
and within the economy of a given country, it also secured the 
rule of the owners of those new industries over the countries where 
they rose. 

Capitalism requires a constant revolutionizing of technology 
and the instruments of production in order to maintain or increase 
its profits. Advances in communication, distribution techniques 
and production methods force society as a whole to change along 
with them. The concrete result has been the creation of an inte- 
grated and interdependent global capitalist system, where nation- 
states serve as centers of power for this or that capitalist combina- 
tion. The international movement of capital from one place to 
another has brought the people of the world closer together, while 
at the same time allowed them to be divided and set against each 



other in competition for the benefit of increasing profits and bet- 
tering the position of global capital. 

Capitalist competition, the drive for greater profits, not only 
forces the revolutionizing of production, it also forces capitalism 
to produce more commodities than society needs. The epidemic 
of overproduction is the natural consequence of a system where 
the production of commodities for profit is the driving force. But, 
overproduction is not merely a weapon used by one combination 
of capitalists against another, it is also a weapon used against soci- 
ety as a whole. A crisis of overproduction, marking the end of a 
periodic commercial cycle, often throws society back into a state 
of barbarism and ruin; it appears to the observer as if a war or 
famine has ravaged the land, with millions roaming the streets in 
search of work and food, with the great instruments of production 
from the last periods sitting idle or being destroyed altogether. The 
regular occurrence of these crises results in the establishment of a 
state of imposed anarchy in production and society. 

Modern capitalism has taken all of this to its highest and final 
level — imperialism. Individual capital and individual capitalists have 
combined into monopolies. The capital of industry has merged 
with banking and finance capital, and has used its combined strength 
to reach around the world. Through the export of capital, the most 
powerful capitalist nation-states have divided the world — its re- 
sources, its capital and its people — among themselves. But the 
world is finite, and competition among these imperialist Great Pow- 
ers for the spoils of the earth is the natural consequence. Just as 
overproduction imposes periodic chaos and ruin within the capi- 
talist economy, so the competition among the combinations of 
capitalists results in conflict, global crises of overproduction, re- 
cessions and depressions. And, if these events fail to result in a 
clear victor, capitalism turns to wars of conquest and domination. 



3 As much as the production of commodities for profit de- 
fines the essence of capitalism as an economic system, so pri- 
vate property defines the essence of the economic power of 
the capitalist class. Private property is not, as some bourgeois pro- 
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national socialist petty bourgeois can emerge, leading these forces 
on to the path toward fascism, traveled in the past by the likes of 
Mussolini, Pilsudski and Hitler. 



^^ ^^F Communism has its ideological enemies; it also has its 
F M allies and friends. An ally of communist proletarians 
^^r J can be found among the movement of proletarian so- 
cialism. Proletarian socialism is today what democratic socialism 
represented in the mid-19th century: a trend that supports many 
of the same measures communists advocate, not as part of the tran- 
sition to communism, however, but as measures which they be- 
lieve will be sufficient to abolish the misery and evils of the exist- 
ing society. 

Generally speaking, proletarian socialists are either sections of 
the proletariat who are not yet sufficiently clear about the condi- 
tions of the liberation of their class (or are not yet willing to draw 
the necessary conclusions from their experiences), or they are in- 
dividual petty bourgeois seeking a deeper alternative. For example, 
proletarian socialists will recognize the need to expropriate the 
bourgeoisie and, in the socialist society, integrate them into the 
proletariat. However, these same proletarian socialists will either 
ignore or reject out of hand a similar fate for the petty bourgeoisie. 
As well, proletarian socialists will firmly accept and promote the 
principle of the independence of action and organization for the 
proletariat in relation to the bourgeoisie, but will subject itself to 
all manner of contortions to accommodate the petty bourgeoisie. 

In general, communists and proletarian socialists can find much 
common ground for united action, up to and including within the 
common organizational framework of a principled workers' po- 
litical party. However, such unity cannot and should not come at 
the price of excluding discussion of fundamental differences be- 
tween these two trends. And, perhaps most importantly, commu- 
nist proletarians should not fear breaking with the proletarian so- 
cialists if their shortcomings become an impediment to advancing 
the class struggle and the movement for liberation. 

Today, proletarian socialists are found scattered among the 
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only comes out when these petty bourgeois apply their method to 
real events happening outside of their immediate reach (e.g., a coun- 
try other than the one in which they live), and generally manifests 
itself as the view that "the enemy of my enemy is my ally," regard- 
less of the class character and political agenda of one or another of 
the "enemies," and/or a tendency to act as little more than a char- 
ity or relief society for radical movements in other countries. Over 
time, however, especially as the class struggle acquires a sharper 
character where they operate, the national socialist petty bour- 
geois begins to apply this method to his or her own conditions. 

A more recent trend of national socialism is found among or- 
ganizations and individuals involved in the "anti-globalization" 
movement. The increased ties of the world capitalist market, the 
demands of the Great Power imperialist bourgeoisies for freer flow 
of capital and labor power, the accompanying spread of cultural 
forms from these capitalist centers around the world, etc., have 
resulted in a petty-bourgeois reaction on a scale not seen since the 
ebb of revolutionary activity following the end of the First World 
War. 

Primarily nationalistic in outlook and scale, the petty bour- 
geoisie has the most to lose from the advances in capitalist produc- 
tion that have spurred on the move toward globalization. National 
socialism, as a trend of petty-bourgeois socialist thought, has been 
able to provide a relatively coherent program of action for these 
dispirited and disoriented petty bourgeois. In the name of "national 
sovereignty," "cultural autonomy" and "national identity," the 
petty-bourgeois national socialists, especially in the semicolonial 
slave states, seek to divert proletarian resistance to superexploitation 
and superoppression, which walks hand-in-hand with bourgeois 
control of the world economy, by tying it to the anger and outrage 
that the petty bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie of those countries ex- 
press (which is a result of the Great Power bourgeois no longer 
needing the services of some or all of these elements). 

The national socialist movement deserves special attention by 
communists and all proletarians. Under conditions of sharp and 
open class struggle, the ugliest and most backward elements of the 
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pagandists and squawk boxes would have you believe, the same as 
personal property. Private property — or, more correctly, bour- 
geois private property — is a social construction, used by the capi- 
talists as a means of justifying their tyranny in the economy. 

Does wage labor create property for the laborer? No. It cre- 
ates capital, which is based on the exploitation of labor, and can- 
not be improved upon except through increased exploitation of 
newer, cheaper sources of labor. That capital is what becomes the 
"private property" of the capitalist. But, even then, this "prop- 
erty" is anything but private. Capital — the "private property" of 
the capitalist — is a social product. That is, it takes the collective 
action of society to create capital, i.e., "private property." Thus, 
capital is not a personal, "private" power; it is a social power. 

The capitalists and their agents recoil in horror at the thought 
of the abolition of private property. Admittedly, many proletar- 
ians, educated in the school of "free enterprise," share this horror. 
But, in the existing capitalist society, private property — i.e., capi- 
tal produced by social labor and possessed privately — has been 
denied to the overwhelming majority of society already, as a con- 
sequence of capitalism's existence. The proletariat as a whole, as 
well as a broad section of the petty bourgeoisie, has already been 
permanently locked out of any chance of acquiring private prop- 
erty. Thus, the hue and cry raised by the bourgeoisie and its co- 
thinkers against communists because we wish to abolish private 
property is based on the defense of a social system that is predi- 
cated on the denial of property for the overwhelming majority of 
society. 

The abolition of private property in favor of social or com- 
mon property means the returning of the product of labor to the 
laborer. Since capital is a social product, produced by teams of 
proletarians, it can only be held in social ownership. Breaking pri- 
vate property into smaller chunks can only work if that capital is 
based on pre-capitalist foundations, like large farms. Modern, large- 
scale capitalist production cannot be broken into smaller elements 
without destroying the means of production themselves. While 
this may be the goal of certain petty-bourgeois elements involved 



with the "back to nature" movements, it is certainly not the way 
to advance human society. 



4 As large-scale capitalist production developed, the new, capi- 
talist class society developed three main classes: the prole- 
tariat, bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie. The proletariat is 
the class in society that subsists solely from the sale of its labor 
power and draws no profit from the production of commodities 
or any other kind of capital. The proletariat, the working class, 
has only its labor power to offer on the market. Differences of 
age, gender, nationality, etc., lose their social value for the prole- 
tariat, except when they are used by the bourgeoisie as a means of 
division. 

At once, these conditions place the proletariat in a special place: 
on the one hand, the proletariat under capitalism finds itself at the 
mercy of those who own the means of production — the factories, 
mines, mills, shops and workplaces — and are dependent on the 
demand for their labor; on the other hand, the proletariat as a class 
is an indispensable part of production and cannot be discarded like 
so much obsolete machinery. Thus, the proletariat is the key to 
transforming society, due to their central place in production. They 
are the only genuinely revolutionary class. 

The bourgeoisie is the class in society that subsists on the sur- 
plus value created by the proletariat in the process of production. 
The bourgeoisie, the capitalist class, maintains its economic posi- 
tion by virtue of its private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, which allows it to exploit the proletariat through work for 
wages while reaping the profit on the commodities created by la- 
bor. The bourgeoisie's need to create ever-larger profits results in 
an increasing concentration of power in the hands of the prole- 
tariat; they are compelled to bring together in greater masses, which 
gives the proletariat the ability to feel their strength when acting in 
unison. 

The concrete results of this concentration ebb and flow in the 
course of history, but the trend remains more or less the same: the 
bourgeoisie, by attempting to grow and expand, cuts the ground 



bourgeois socialism, democratic socialism also presupposes the 
existence of an elite caste of professionals and petty-bourgeois "spe- 
cialists" that will "assist" the proletariat. 

The essential differences between bureaucratic socialism and 
democratic socialism today are centered on the fetishism of bour- 
geois democratic forms and the associated "benevolence" of the 
future ruling (petty-bourgeois) elite. 



^^ S Another trend of petty-bourgeois socialism necessar- 
F m*± ily deserving of special attention is national socialism. 
^v \^ In this case, national socialism is not exactly the same 
thing as the German National Socialists (fascists) of the 1920s and 
1930s. Rather, national socialism here refers to that trend of petty- 
bourgeois socialism that rejects out of hand the importance of the 
international character of the proletariat, its revolution and the 
transition to communism. National socialism, in its general form, 
replaces the internationalism of the proletariat with a nationalist 
bond between the proletariat and other indigenous classes. 

Modern national socialism is an offshoot from bureaucratic 
socialism. In its efforts to convince "the people" of the need for 
their form of socialism, the national socialist appeals to a specific 
or "exceptional" characteristic of their given bourgeois state and 
society as a means to discipline its supporters among all classes and 
motivate them to take practical initiative. Seeing itself as the arbiter 
between bourgeois and proletarian, the petty-bourgeois national 
socialist casts itself as representative of the "whole nation" or 
"whole people," at once disciplining and regimenting a crisis-rid- 
den, divided bourgeoisie and a rebellious, insurgent proletariat. In 
its practical program, socialistic slogans are mixed with nationalis- 
tic mythology and historiography in a broad alchemy designed to 
make "socialism" palatable to enough sections of the bourgeoisie 
and proletariat as to insure a measure of stability and "order." 

National socialism, as a broader concept, lies at the heart of all 
trends of petty-bourgeois socialism — including those trends that 
quite loudly attempt to repudiate and distance themselves from 
nationalist ideology. Often times, this national socialist tendency 
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Today, the vast majority of "Marxist" and "revolutionary so- 
cialist" political organizations correspond to one variety or another 
of petty-bourgeois socialism. However, as varied and distinct as 
many of these organizations are from each other, they can, in the 
main, be placed in one of two main subcategories: bureaucratic 
socialism and democratic socialism. 

Bureaucratic socialism stands distinct as a sub-trend in petty- 
bourgeois socialism, due to the specifics of its practical program. 
As the name implies, bureaucratic socialism means the rule of a 
petty-bourgeois bureaucracy in place of and over the proletariat. 
The bureaucratic socialist petty bourgeois sees the proletariat as 
"too oppressed," "too uncultured" and "too uneducated" to serve 
effectively as revolutionary leaders — to say nothing of the prole- 
tariat serving as a ruling class, even in a transitional form. Thus, 
the bureaucratic socialist believes some kind of bureaucratic caste 
must substitute itself for direct proletarian rule — in the economy, 
the state, and the organizations of the proletariat, including its trade 
unions and political parties. True to the method of petty-bour- 
geois socialism, the bureaucratic socialist twists and alters the con- 
tent of historical phrases like "revolutionary leadership," "prole- 
tarian vanguard," "democratic centralism," etc., and fill them with 
new content meant to rationalize and bolster their views. 

Seemingly on the opposite pole is democratic socialism. As a 
distinct political trend, democratic socialism emerged alongside the 
proletariat and was its first genuinely independent political move- 
ment. Initially, democratic socialism represented a partial and un- 
derdeveloped cousin to communism. Its adherents were proletar- 
ians and honest petty bourgeois, ready to accept the reality of the 
class struggle and the necessity of revolutionary change but not 
willing or able to develop this program to its logical, communist 
conclusions. However, as society has developed and progressed, 
democratic socialism has emerged as a distinct trend of petty-bour- 
geois socialist thought. The main programmatic characteristic of 
democratic socialism is its fetishism of bourgeois democratic forms, 
and conscious limitation of its action to the boundaries established 
by bourgeois democracy. However, like its fellow trends of petty- 
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out from under itself with every advance, because every step for- 
ward in the development of society and production requires a 
greater association of the proletariat. Thus, under the conditions 
of modern capitalism, the bourgeoisie can only play a reactionary 
and counterrevolutionary role vis-a-vis the proletariat. 

Between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie stands a third class: 
the petty bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeoisie is the class in society 
that is the intermediary between the two classes, and subsists on 
both. The petty bourgeoisie originally consisted primarily of small 
shopkeepers and artisans, intellectuals and independent produc- 
ers, farmers and petty government officials. As capitalism has ad- 
vanced, the petty bourgeoisie has been transformed to serve a more 
proper role. As many broad sections of the petty bourgeoisie were 
forced to join the ranks of the proletariat, their places were taken 
by "new" elements created by the bourgeoisie to better serve mod- 
ern capitalist production. The petty bourgeoisie as a class found 
itself being simultaneously ruined and reborn as a managerial ap- 
pendage serving the bourgeoisie, thus becoming a stable force in 
the service of capitalism. 

Today, the petty bourgeoisie generally plays a reactionary role 
in the service of capitalism — sometimes as the bourgeoisie's con- 
scious or unconscious agent, sometimes as its battering ram and 
stormtrooper. Those few elements that come over to the side of 
the proletariat in the course of struggle do so generally out of nar- 
row self-interest, as a means of attempting to preserve their privi- 
leges, and should not be regarded as a consistent ally. 



II. From Capitalism to 
the Workers' Republic 



5 In order for the proletariat to establish its own workers' 
republic, which is the first step on the road to the abolition 
of classes, it must raise itself to the level of a ruling class. That 
is, the proletariat as a class must have the skills and knowledge 
necessary to take leadership and control of production and the 
economy, the political life of the country, the shaping of culture, 
etc. Raising the proletariat to the level of a ruling class is impos- 
sible without the acquisition of these skills. 

The first great conflict in which the proletariat must engage in 
order to achieve the establishment of a workers' republic is the 
battle for democracy. This is because it is on the political plane 
that all classes are bound together and placed in a common arena. 
Direct economic struggles between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie often are confined to one workplace, one region or one 
industry. Thus, they are prone to isolation and marginalization. 

On the other hand, the political struggles between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie take on a generalized, societal character. 
A political victory by the proletariat in one region or country gen- 
erally has an effect on the position of the proletarians in other 
areas. Communists seek the broadest possible union of the prole- 
tariat on a political level for the purposes of uniting the localized 
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social basis of the existing state of things). In fact, one of the com- 
mon traits of petty-bourgeois socialism is that it presents its rule 
and control of society as being "representative" of another class. 

Petty-bourgeois socialism can, with great zeal and merciless- 
ness, expose and criticize the contradictions in the conditions of 
modern production. It can lay bare the hypocritical apologies of 
bourgeois economists. It is able to indisputably show the disas- 
trous social effects of modern production and the division of la- 
bor; the concentration of capital and land in a few hands; overpro- 
duction and crises; it is quite capably of pointing out the inevitable 
ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the prole- 
tariat, the anarchic chaos of capitalist production, the glaring eco- 
nomic, political and social inequalities, the industrial war of exter- 
mination between nations, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of 
the old family relations, of the old nationalities, etc. In its positive 
aims, however, petty-bourgeois socialism aspires to restore either 
the old means of production and exchange, and with them the old 
property relations and old society, or to cramp the modern means 
of production and exchange within the framework of the old prop- 
erty relations. In promoting this alternative, petty-bourgeois so- 
cialism masks its proposals in flowery language meant to deceive 
the proletariat: "local autonomy," "grassroots economy," "social 
justice," etc. Regardless, these turns of phrase do not alter the fact 
that the program of petty-bourgeois socialism is both reactionary 
and Utopian. 

Another common element of petty-bourgeois socialism is its 
tendency to twist and alter past revolutionary experiences, divorced 
from the material conditions that brought them to light, and im- 
bued with a new political content. Not unlike the medieval monks, 
who grafted silly biographies of Catholic saints on to the classic 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine myths and legends, the petty-bour- 
geois socialist grafts its own conceptions over past revolutionary 
struggles, fundamentally altering its content and resulting in these 
past events retaining little more than a literary character. The most 
common victim of this treatment historically has been the 1917 
October Revolution in Russia. 
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or less unable to play a role independent of its bourgeois leaders.) 
In periods of revolutionary or radical upheaval, these "social- 
ists" can play a special role on behalf of the bourgeoisie. It is at 
these critical moments, when large sections of the proletariat have 
turned their eyes toward socialist solutions and policies, yet have 
not assimilated all the lessons and principles that predicate a prole- 
tarian socialist revolution, that the bourgeoisie calls upon this trend 
of socialism to save the existing order. Throughout the 20th cen- 
tury, the bourgeoisie has turned toward the various forms of bour- 
geois socialism to save itself from destruction (revolution). Regard- 
less of its form, the ultimate outcome was the same: capitalist class 
relations were preserved, and the proletariat and its organizations 
of struggle were destroyed. 



^^ ^* Even though bourgeois socialism represents the great- 
F *^k est ideological threat, it is neither the most pernicious 
^^ %J nor the most confusing. While bourgeois socialism rep- 
resents the interests of the bourgeoisie and its preservation using 
"socialist" means, petty-bourgeois socialism represents the inter- 
ests of those middle layers of professionals, independent produc- 
ers, intellectuals divorced from class relations, middlemen and profi- 
teers, etc. Just as the petty bourgeoisie itself is full of many varied 
and heterogeneous layers and strata, so too the many trends of 
petty-bourgeois socialism can seem varied, heterogeneous, mutu- 
ally exclusive and even fundamentally counterposed to other petty- 
bourgeois trends of socialism. However, all trends of petty-bour- 
geois socialist theory and practice have at the core similar concep- 
tions and principles. 

Unlike bourgeois socialism, which is relatively honest and 
straightforward regarding which class will rule, petty-bourgeois 
socialism often hides behind various labels and terminology — "the 
people" and "the masses" are their generally popular terms — in 
order to obscure the identity of which class is really in power: the 
petty bourgeoisie (i.e., under petty-bourgeois socialism, the rule 
of the petty-bourgeois class, a relic of pre-capitalist social relations, 
and since then re-emerging in new and various forms, is the real 
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and isolated struggles of the working class — including economic 
struggles — into a common battle for revolutionary democracy, 
designed to aid the proletariat and its task of elevating itself to a 
ruling class. This is why every class struggle is, in the final analysis, 
a political struggle. 

The overthrow of the undemocratic or pseudo-democratic rule 
of the bourgeois class and the establishment of the workers' re- 
public — the revolutionary democratic rule of the proletarian class 
— is the final victory of the proletariat in the battle for democracy. 
The formation of a workers' republic, or, in certain circumstances, 
a republic of workers and poor peasants, allows the proletariat to 
extend democracy into all aspects of society. 

In the economy, the victory of democracy means the imple- 
mentation of democratic methods of production, where workers 
decide in common how an industry functions and what it pro- 
duces. Politically, the victory of democracy means more than pa- 
per pronouncements about freedom and liberty. Real democracy 
for the proletariat means transforming abstract democratic prin- 
ciples into concrete rights. Culturally, the victory of democracy 
means freeing all classes from commodity-shaped "mass culture" 
and allowing people, primarily the proletariat, to explore its indi- 
vidual and collective creativity. 



6 Because the class struggle is a political struggle, the prole- 
tariat must be organized as a distinct and independent politi- 
cal body. Concretely, this means that proletarians need to 
unite into a single political organization that is able to challenge 
the bourgeoisie on its own field and win. The form of such an 
organization is necessarily a political party of the working class. 
Unlike a trade union, which is limited in scope to the economic 
arena, a political party, though concentrating it that specific arena, 
is able to transcend, reach into and influence all aspects of society. 
The political party of the working class is the most powerful 
weapon in the arsenal of the proletariat. By definition, such a po- 
litical party cuts across all manner of social, economic and political 
boundaries. It organizes proletarians regardless of age, gender, na- 



tionality, race, religion, occupation, etc., and binds them together 
through a common purpose. A political party of the working class 
is also able to address the specific demands of different sections of 
the proletariat — women, racial and national minorities, sexual 
minorities, youth, etc. — and bring the full weight of the prole- 
tariat as a whole behind them. 

Communists do not form a proletarian political party that 
stands in opposition to other genuine parties of the working class. 
If the proletarian communist party stands organizationally inde- 
pendent from other parties of the working class, it is either be- 
cause it was denied its rightful place in the ranks of other workers' 
political parties or because such parties are tied directly or indi- 
rectly to the bourgeoisie (which usually takes the form of a bour- 
geois or petty-bourgeois leadership acting as a viceroy over the 
proletariat). Even in those instances, however, it is the responsibil- 
ity of communists to continue to seek the greatest possible work- 
ing relationship and unity with these other parties, with the goal of 
winning fellow proletarians to the perspective of building a com- 
mon political party. 

Communists do not have any interests or principles that po- 
litically separate it from the proletariat as a whole. The principles 
of communism distinguish their adherents from other proletarians 
in only two ways: first, in all struggles of the proletariat, commu- 
nists point out and bring to the front the interests of the entire 
class, regardless of this or that difference; and, second, in the vari- 
ous stages of the class struggle, communists always represent the 
interests of the movement as a whole, not just the views of this or 
that leadership. Thus, the communists are on the one hand the 
most advanced and resolute component of the proletariat of every 
country, and on the other hand are the most theoretically devel- 
oped and are able to articulate and understand the various devel- 
opments, conditions and results of the class struggle. 
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The liberation of the proletariat from capitalism is the re- 
sponsibility and task of the proletariat itself. Historical expe- 
rience has shown that all other classes cannot accomplish 
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cial conditions without the struggles and dangers necessarily re- 
sulting from them. They desire the existing state of society, minus 
its radical and revolutionary elements. They wish for a bourgeoi- 
sie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie naturally views its world 
as the best, and most "modern" and "civilized;" bourgeois social- 
ism develops this comfortable conception into a complete system. 
In requiring the proletariat to build such a system, and thus to 
march straightaway into "New Jerusalem," bourgeois socialism 
requires that the proletariat should remain within the bounds of 
existing society, but should cast away all its hateful ideas concern- 
ing the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form of bour- 
geois socialism sought to depreciate every revolutionary movement 
in the eyes of the working class by showing that no mere political 
reform, but only a change in the material conditions of existence, 
in economic relations, could be of any advantage to them. This 
form of socialism, however, by no means regards "changes in the 
material conditions of existence" as abolition of bourgeois social rela- 
tions, an abolition that can be affected only by a proletarian revo- 
lution, but administrative reforms, based on the continued exist- 
ence of these relations; reforms, therefore, that in no respect affect 
the relations between capital and labor, but, at the best, lessen the 
cost, and simplify the administrative work of bourgeois govern- 
ment. 

Most of today's "official" organizations of the proletariat — 
whether they call themselves "Social Democratic," "Socialist," "La- 
bor" or "Communist" — are representatives of bourgeois social- 
ism. All their talk of "socialism" or "communism" is limited to 
idealistic appeals designed to bolster (or discipline) their own mem- 
bership, while their practical activity is aimed at preserving the same 
institutions that lead sections of the proletariat to rise up and re- 
volt. (In a sense, we can also include in the bourgeois socialist cat- 
egory many of the marginal currents of bourgeois populism and 
liberalism, as expressed by idealistic and radical petty bourgeois. 
This relatively unique form of bourgeois socialism is, as a rule, an 
adjunct of the existing populist and liberal movements, and is more 
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consciousness. 

Today, most of the various trends of socialist thought are de- 
fined as "isms" tied directly to the person best known as its repre- 
sentative: Marxism; Leninism; Stalinism; Trotskyism; Maoism; 
Castroism; etc. This personalization of political thought, though 
sometimes convenient in attempting to communicate a specific 
message, often obscures or downplays the class character of these 
trends of socialist thought. This unintended mystification of so- 
cialist theory has been a factor, though only a minor one (and 
possibly even little more than a by-product) of the "de-classing" of 
socialist theory. In the final analysis, however, all of the various 
and sundry trends of socialist thought can be placed into one of 
the class-based categories of socialism with little or no difficulty. 
The difficulty one might encounter in this process stems merely 
from the divergence of thought and action. 

Class-based understanding of the development of socialist 
thought is essential to the development of the proletariat as a class 
capable of bringing about a classless society. By tracing the devel- 
opment of class ideology within the broader socialist movement, it 
becomes relatively easier to avoid mistakes and errors that, when 
considered initially, may seem formally correct, but ultimately lead 
to a retardation or even degeneration of revolutionary develop- 
ment. 



^^ A By far, the proletariat's greatest ideological enemy within 
F ^L its own ranks comes from those who support the theo- 
A^m I ries and programs of bourgeois socialism. Bourgeois 
socialism, as its name implies, is defined as those who seek to use 
generally socialistic policies and methods as a means of easing so- 
cial ills, while at the same time preserving the basic social, eco- 
nomic and political relations generated by bourgeois society. In a 
more practical sense, bourgeois socialists seek to transform the 
bourgeoisie into beneficent shepherds of the proletariat by "win- 
ning them over" through some foolish (and wasteful) form of flat- 
tery or diplomacy. 

The bourgeois socialists want all the advantages of modern so- 
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the outstanding political, economic and social tasks of capitalist 
society without endangering their class position and privileges in 
the process. At best, such movements of the radical bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie can extend the boundaries of this or that 
aspect of capitalist society — fuller, broader political freedom; a 
relatively more egalitarian economy; wider social and cultural op- 
portunities; etc. While communists certainly welcome such demo- 
cratic and social justice movements among other classes, and will 
aid any such genuine movements with all our might, we do not see 
them as a substitute for an independent proletarian movement fight- 
ing for its own interests. 

Inevitably, in the course of the class struggle, individuals from 
the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie will present themselves to 
the proletariat and offer to assist. When such people from other 
classes join the proletarian movement, the first demand upon them 
must be that they do not bring with them any remnants of bour- 
geois or petty-bourgeois prejudices, privileges and ways of func- 
tioning, and that they irreversibly assimilate into the proletariat. 
For an extended period, these forces will necessarily have to serve 
at the behest and whim of the proletariat, in order for the latter to 
make a clear determination as to whether or not they have proven 
themselves to have once and for all deserted the ranks of the en- 
emy classes and have become a genuine partisan of the proletariat, 
and to make sure that such a move is not motivated by careerist, 
megalomaniacal or other desires that seek to raise them up on the 
backs of the proletariat. 

But, history has shown that is quite a difficult process. Some- 
times, in spite of their best efforts, these people cannot assimilate 
themselves into the proletariat and cannot break from their preju- 
dices and privileges. In the enslaved semicolonial states, this can 
perhaps be excused due to the distorting effects of capitalist class 
relations. However, in the Great Power centers, such as the United 
States or Germany, such conceptions certainly have their justifica- 
tion, but only outside the proletarian party. If the people want to 
build a petty-bourgeois party of socialism, they have a full right to 
do so; one could then negotiate with them, conclude agreements, 
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etc., according to circumstances. But in a political party of the 
working class, they are a falsifying element. If there are grounds 
that necessitate tolerating them, it is a duty only to tolerate them, 
to allow them no influence in party leadership, and to keep in 
mind that a break with them is only a matter of time. 



8 The structure of the proletarian party, the political party of 
the working class, will inevitably vary from country to coun- 
try, from region to region. In those countries where political 
freedom and democracy are still in practice, the proletarian party 
can easily carry out its tasks in the light of day, with a broad demo- 
cratic atmosphere and open discussion. On the other hand, in those 
countries where political freedom and democracy have been fully 
abridged, and dissent is branded as inconsistent with the "defense 
of the homeland," the proletarian party must necessarily carry on 
an underground, secret existence, always testing what can be done 
in public without jeopardizing the party itself. Striking the balance 
between a public and secret existence is always necessary for any 
proletarian organization that seeks to overthrow capitalist rule. 

While the specific structures and forms of a proletarian party 
must as a rule be flexible and responsive to the demands of the 
situation, communists believe that such structures must be based 
on clearly defined principles that best serve to further the work of 
the party and the cause of the proletariat itself. Democracy, spe- 
cifically the freedom to criticize, is essential to the development of 
the proletarian party. The freedom to be critical and to voice criti- 
cism is essential; it can, at times, save the party from a disastrous 
policy. Without democracy, the party inevitably degenerates into 
a narrow, confessional sect, where its members are little more than 
automatons carrying out the wishes of a leadership elite. The right 
of members of the proletarian party to voice their criticisms must 
be one of the two paramount edicts, and this criticism must be 
allowed to take many forms, including public forms such as criti- 
cal commentary in the pages of a party publication or at party 
meetings. 

Once a full democratic discussion has taken place and a vote 
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V. Communism and 
Other Socialist Trends 



^^ ^% Communism is not the only political viewpoint that 
F ^k stands apart from bourgeois ideology, or regards itself 
^v **7 as anti-capitalist. In fact, there are a wide variety of po- 
litical currents, both within and outside of the proletariat, that stand 
in opposition to capitalist exploitation and oppression. Some of 
these currents consider themselves socialist or akin to the broader 
socialist movement. Apart from anarchism, which is a current dis- 
tinct from socialism in general, these trends more or less fall into 
three general categories of socialist thought. 

Because human thought is a product of definite social condi- 
tions, as refracted through the distorting lens of class relations, so 
it is that the various differences within the socialist movement also 
reflect this distortion. Or, to put it another way, different types of 
socialist thought exist in class society because class society itself 
exists. People from all classes within a society can be affected and 
influenced by the impulses that move humanity toward an egali- 
tarian, classless society. However, because social being — the ma- 
terial conditions under which all humans live — determines con- 
sciousness, the principles that define the trends of socialism are, at 
their root, a product of the social being from which their propo- 
nents come, or the social being that fundamentally affects their 
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narrow alternatives provided by the bourgeoisie itself. Fundamen- 
tal, qualitative change is sacrificed for the pragmatism of cosmetic 
change administered by the ruling capitalist class. 

For communists, the fight against bourgeois ideology must begin 
with a systematic and broad-based attack on the ideology of prag- 
matism. More than any other ideology, pragmatism restrains the 
proletariat in its struggle for the abolition of classes and class an- 
tagonisms. A decisive break by the proletariat with the bourgeois 
methods of pragmatism will mean that a great step forward in the 
struggle for the classless, communist society has been taken. 
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has been taken, it is time for the party to act. Unity, specifically 
the power of a united party in action, is the necessary compliment 
to democratic discussion. Unity in action allows for the party mem- 
bership as a whole to test the validity of the decisions it has made. 
This works to the advantage of both sides in a dispute. It allows 
both the majority and the minority in any dispute to be proven 
correct, without any equivocation that can be raised due to partial 
or inadequate participation. Or, put another way, unity in action 
creates a laboratory of the class struggle within which both sides 
can subject their respective positions to the test of history. Minori- 
ties seek to become majorities, and have the unalienable right to 
do so. Unity in action allows those minorities the opportunity to 
say, based on the experience of actually carrying out the above 
stated decision, that they were correct or incorrect. In this sense, 
unity at such moments is also the greatest teacher, and offers the 
most salient lessons. 



9 Any struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
inevitably involves the state. The state is the crux of the capi- 
talist system and bourgeois rule. The overthrow of capitalist 
rule cannot take place without the overthrow of the capitalist state. 
In order to bring about the new, proletarian state, which can bring 
about the conditions for the abolition of private property and 
classes, it is necessary to shatter the power of the old capitalist 
state. Concretely, that means shattering the old capitalist state it- 
self. 

The state is not some amalgam of governmental agencies and 
deliberative bodies. Those are more or less mere forms of adminis- 
tration. The state is the body that keeps the bourgeoisie, and capi- 
talism itself, in power. The central element of the state is the orga- 
nized and developed body of armed men and women that enforces 
the decisions of the bourgeoisie. The specialization of the duties of 
these various armed bodies (customs control, immigration, drug 
enforcement, court bailiff, etc.) has transformed their role from 
that of generalized peacekeeper and guardsman — which existed in 
various forms under previous class societies — into a specifically 
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bourgeois agency. Above all else, the central task of these armed 
bodies is the defense and preservation of private property. Thus, 
the modern capitalist state is a specialized instrument for the main- 
tenance of bourgeois rule. 

The capitalist state itself has gone through several fits of revo- 
lutionizing since the first ones developed in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Every major event in history of capitalist class society has 
seen a strengthening and "perfecting" of the capitalist state. In the 
transition from feudal to capitalist relations, the state went through 
a series of convulsions, and large elements that were tied more or 
less to the old system were abolished, reorganized to suit the new 
system or cut loose and set adrift. The institutions of monarchy, 
the feudal executive power, were the most obvious of these ele- 
ments to be removed from their place. Today's capitalist state is 
wholly guided by the principles of capitalism itself: private enter- 
prise; competition for resources; production for profit; etc. 

Although the capitalist state attempts to stand over and rule all 
classes, it remains an overarching instrument of the bourgeoisie. 
Even during those times when the bourgeoisie is forced to share 
space with representatives of the petty bourgeoisie and proletariat 
in the agencies and deliberative formations of government, the fun- 
damental elements of the state remain solidly under their control. 
Were the bourgeoisie to lose control of these government forma- 
tions for any appreciable period of time, history has shown that 
the bourgeoisie would unleash its armed bodies — both the "pub- 
lic" armed forces of the state and the private gangs of mercenaries, 
reactionaries and fascists — to regain control, and secure its posi- 
tion and that of the state. Thus, attempts to wrest control of the 
state away from the bourgeoisie by way of winning control of 
governmental forms can only result in bloody failure and mass 
murder. 

Communists do not seek to simply grab hold of the capitalist 
state and wield it for its own purposes. While it is true that, once 
the bourgeoisie has been overthrown, the state apparatus may still 
exist, it does not lose its essential character as an instrument of 
class rule. Were the proletariat to leave the state itself relatively 
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^^ ^^ Always and at all times, communists wage a relentless 
F F struggle against the influence of bourgeois ideology in 
^^r ^^r its ranks and in those of the proletariat as a whole. Bour- 
geois ideology, like all doctrines of ruling classes, are meant as a 
means of passive social control over exploited and oppressed groups. 
In modern capitalist class society, primary elements of bourgeois 
ideology include individualism, subjectivism, pragmatism, chauvin- 
ism and mysticism. These four main branches of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy encompass all other elements and serve as the pillars of the 
bourgeoisie's ideological control of society. 

For example, chauvinism represents the varied ideologies that 
reinforce the existence of superoppression in capitalist class soci- 
ety; racism, sexism, heterosexism and nationalism are the most 
common expressions of the chauvinist aspect of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy. Likewise, individualism, far from representing the expression 
of the inherent uniqueness of each human being, is in fact an ideol- 
ogy that seeks to undermine and erode the ties of human solidarity 
and community that unconsciously bond all peoples together. 
Subjectivism attempts to teach humans to ignore their similarities 
with others based on social and material conditions, and tells them 
to internalize and personalize all manner of opinion and action — 
thus divorcing individual actions from their social context. In turn, 
the ideology of mysticism takes in everything from institutional- 
ized religion and religious fundamentalism to "new age" fascina- 
tions with predestined movements of celestial bodies (in the form 
of horoscopes and star charts) and the use of charms or icons for 
"luck" or "protection." 

Of all these ideologies, however, the most pernicious is prag- 
matism. In many respects, pragmatism is the linchpin of bourgeois 
ideology. Pragmatism teaches people to never look beyond where 
they are. That is, the pragmatist may agree that human society 
needs to change for the better to survive, but he or she will not 
accept the necessary conclusions and affect a break with the old 
methods of functioning and development. Thus, while a pragma- 
tist can state unequivocally that capitalism has outlived its useful- 
ness and has to be replaced, he or she will continue to settle for the 
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sire of that class to continue to survive in its relatively privileged 
role as adjunct and manager of capitalist private property. At the 
same time, fascism is recognition of the ultimate incompatibility of 
democracy and the tyranny of capitalist private property. As the 
bourgeoisie comes increasingly into sustained conflict with the 
proletariat, especially as a result of the latter using the democratic 
avenues available to them, the more the ruling masters rely on the 
methods of fascism and a fascist movement to maintain power. 

However, the bourgeoisie does not, and will never, reach a full 
consensus on the use of fascism, though it may seem as though 
such a consensus exists at times. At best, fascism aims for those 
sections of the bourgeoisie who cannot accept its rule to maintain 
a neutral position, and not interfere with their systematic atomiza- 
tion of the proletariat. Those sections of the ruling capitalists who 
simply will not accept fascism are often dragged into such a situa- 
tion, "kicking and screaming" all the way, and are quickly eco- 
nomically and politically isolated — sometimes as a means of pre- 
paring for their "liquidation" as a section of the ruling class. 

Communists view fascism and the fascist movement as the 
shock troopers of bourgeois reaction and counterrevolution against 
proletarian action and the workers' republic. As such, we commu- 
nists recognize that their public manifestation is meant to measure 
up their place in the balance of forces, as well as to "show the flag" 
and send a message to the proletariat that they will not let the move- 
ment for proletarian liberation go unchallenged. Thus, commu- 
nists believe that a public challenge by the proletariat must be or- 
ganized every time these elements seek to rally their forces. Com- 
munists do not organize as a means of "denying free speech" or 
any other kind of cynical civil-libertarian canard that fascists and 
their liberal lawyers raise in their defense. Rather, communists 
openly confront the forces of fascism because we recognize that 
their words inevitably give way to action, and these forces must 
know that they will not be confronting a relatively disorganized 
and undefended movement. 
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intact, the latter would have the means at its disposal of producing 
a new ruling class, including having the means to produce and re- 
produce that class. The state would leech off the proletariat like a 
parasite, growing larger and more powerful. Thus, the parallels 
between this new class system — based on the rule of petty-bour- 
geois functionaries, police agents and vested officials — and the 
worst, most backward and repressive faces of capitalist rule would 
inevitably lead the bourgeoisie to intervene and take control, re- 
turning the instrument to its owner. 

While it is impossible for the capitalist state to be turned into 
an instrument working on behalf of the proletariat, it can be forced 
to concede ground to it, allowing for broader democratic rights 
and liberties for all classes. Communists certainly welcome any 
democratic advance that comes from the capitalist state. At the 
same time, we also recognize that the broader "democracy" is little 
more than a variant of the rule of the bourgeoisie. The fundamen- 
tal character, the role and control, of the state does not change 
with the granting of broader political rights. From the standpoint 
of the communist, that broader democracy allows for a better, more 
organized and concentrated struggle for proletarian rule and a work- 
ers' republic. 
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III. From the Workers' 
Republic to Communism 



s€ ^^ The workers' republic — referred to historically as the 
I 1 dictatorship of the proletariat — is not merely another 

^ \r form of the state, or of class rule. Rather, it represents 
the transition between defeated bourgeois rule and the classless, 
communist society. The state, as an instrument of class rule, is by 
necessity the tool of a minority. Minority ruling classes require the 
state — a centralized instrument of coercion — in order to main- 
tain their power over society. In Roman slave society, the state 
served to keep the patrician ruling class in power at the expense of 
the proletarians and slaves. Under medieval feudalism, the state's 
role was to preserve and strengthen the monarchy and nobility at 
the expense of the serfs and vassals. Under capitalism, even the 
most democratic forms of capitalism, the state is designed to secure 
and maintain private property and the rule of the bourgeoisie at 
the expense of the modern proletariat. 

Thus, the state is the linchpin of class society. Its abolition is 
key to the abolition of class distinctions and antagonisms. But the 
abolition of the state cannot be accomplished merely with the 
stroke of a pen. The capitalist state, due to its nature as a combina- 
tion of armed agencies, must not only be dismantled, but its armed 
forces must be broken up and atomized. This is one of the pri- 
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sionals, consultants and specialists, etc. — to both their ruin at the 
hands of capitalism (due to that system's collapse) and their im- 
pending entry into the ranks of the proletariat (generally as a re- 
sult of a victorious proletarian revolution). Historically, fascism as 
a political movement arises in the wake of a historic setback to the 
proletarian movement; it has arisen both as a result of a missed 
opportunity and as a result of a bloody defeat. Sometimes, the rise 
of a fascist movement happens rapidly, due to a great convulsion 
in class society; at other times, the rise of fascism may takes years 
and even decades before it is able to assume power. 

There are many political forms taken by a fascist movement, 
contingent on the material conditions within which the latter 
emerges. For example, in a period of great upheaval and class 
struggle, when the proletariat is taking some of its boldest steps in 
the direction of self-liberation and winning political power, fas- 
cism may emerge as a movement cloaked in the language and garb 
of petty-bourgeois socialism. Such a movement, like the National 
Socialists of Germany, will even go so far as to use "anti-capitalist" 
sloganeering to divert elements of the proletariat from the struggle 
for a workers' republic and re-enslave them to the capitalist sys- 
tem. Another common form of fascism comes disguised as a reli- 
gious movement, using the language and theories of various reli- 
gious doctrines to advance their program. 

Historically, when fascism gains state power, they immediately 
fuse with and accommodate the most conservative and backward 
elements of the capitalist state machinery. Fascism in power takes 
the form of a police state, domestically, and an imperialist empire, 
internationally. While the victory of fascism may be rightly seen 
as a political counterrevolution, it is not a new social system dis- 
tinct from capitalism or imperialism. 

Fascism represents at once the decay of capitalist class society 
and the latter's organic direction. That is, the totalitarian and bar- 
baric methods of fascism are representative of the extent to which 
the bourgeoisie is willing or able to sacrifice all other classes for its 
survival. The collective neurosis expressed by the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, as it turns to fascism for its salvation, is a reflection of the de- 
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both on the "home front" and on the front lines, to demand an 
immediate cessation of conflict and the immediate withdrawal of 
all troops. As part of this, communists always point out the con- 
nection between war abroad and attacks on proletarians at home, 
and point out that the only way to end both of these horrific phe- 
nomena is to transform the movement against war into a move- 
ment for liberation and the abolition of classes. 

The only instances when we communists can find ourselves 
allying with such semicolonial states is when they were the prod- 
uct of a legitimate popular democratic movement that had con- 
sciously chosen to come into conflict with the imperialist Great 
Powers and had deposed its colonial viceroys or semicolonial 
compradors. Analogous to this, communists also ally themselves 
with states seeking to break the chains that bind them to the impe- 
rialist division of labor and hierarchy. The governments of these 
states often borrow elements of a broader socialist program as a 
means of survival, or in some crude and rudimentary way repre- 
sent the general interests of the proletariat. In such instances, our 
support is conditional and meant to intersect those proletarians 
that seek to defend the political, economic and social gains they 
have made. 



^^ yf Because capitalism is a social system based on minor- 
F ity rule and the exploitation of the laboring majority, 

^v \. the bourgeoisie relies on the use of armed force to main- 
tain its control. Under "normal" times, the armed bodies of the 
state — the police, secret services and military — are sufficient to 
keep the movement of the proletariat in check. However, in times 
of severe political and economic crisis, the maintenance of bour- 
geois rule demands the use of extralegal forces that aim to smash 
the power of the proletarian organizations. Though it often de- 
fines itself in a myriad of names and titles, it is known universally 
by one term: fascism. 

Put simply, fascism is a political movement of the petty bour- 
geoisie. It is the reaction of the petty bourgeoisie — small shop- 
keepers, artisans and craftsmen, independent producers, profes- 
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mary roles of the workers' republic — to disassemble and sweep 
away the old organs of class rule. If the workers' republic fails to 
carry this out, or attempts to co-opt elements of the old state into 
the new, history has shown that the transition from capitalism to 
communism will stagnate, reverse and eventually lead to a brutal 
restoration of class rule. 

In all, the workers' republic has four main tasks: 1) the ouster 
of the bourgeoisie from political power; 2) the eradication of the 
old organs of the bourgeois state; 3) the institution of democratic 
workers' control of production through the abolition of private 
property; and 4) the raising of the productive forces to a level where 
the material basis for class distinctions and class antagonism is for- 
ever eliminated. Within these four general tasks, there are numer- 
ous other subtasks and forms of development that can and will 
take place. 

For example, under the rule of the workers' republic, democ- 
racy will no longer be mere abstract principles on parchment. 
Democratic ideals like free expression (whether through speech, 
the press or affiliation) and the right to assemble and protest peace- 
fully will be made part of the material reality of life. Flesh and 
blood will be given to the bare bones of democracy. If the prole- 
tariat wishes to meet and discuss, they will not only have the right 
to do it, but also the means — even if what they wish to discuss is 
in opposition to the policies of the workers' republic. 

Under the transition from capitalism to communism, the state 
— if one can even call it a state — will no longer attempt to rule 
over society in the name of one class. Rather, the workers' repub- 
lic will become subordinate to society. The workers' republic, as 
an instrument of rule of the majority class, will be wholly account- 
able to the majority of the people. As the material basis for class 
distinctions and antagonisms disappears, those who were hitherto 
counted among the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie will enter 
the ranks of labor. The proletariat comes to encompass all mem- 
bers of society, and the proletariat itself ceases to be a class. Thus, 
the state becomes an anachronism of society, to be discarded like 
an empty orange peel. With the disappearance of classes comes 
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the disappearance of the state. 

While it may be the case that the administrative forms hitherto 
associated with the state — e.g., deliberative bodies of elected rep- 
resentatives — remain in place, those bodies will no longer serve 
the coercive role they had during the transition from capitalism to 
communism. The content that gave those forms state power will 
have been disbanded in the wake of the final victory over class 
society. 
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It is difficult to write in specific about the future class- 
less society. Just as the early revolutionary democrats 
of the feudal age could not predict what a bourgeois- 
democratic republic would look like or operate, so we as commu- 
nists under capitalism cannot predict how a communist society 
would operate. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw out some broad 
principles of the future society. The opening phase of commu- 
nism means the victory over class antagonisms. With the final abo- 
lition of private property and classes, the state will have been dis- 
mantled and disbanded. What remains will be a superstructure of 
administrative bodies, coordinating the production and distribu- 
tion of goods on an international scale. During this first phase of 
communist society, this superstructure will exist as an arbiter of 
equality. 

This is because, under the first phase of communism, classes 
have been abolished, but different strata continue to exist. These 
strata are in two categories: divisions of labor and divisions of con- 
sumption. The divisions of labor that continue to exist in the first 
phase of communism center around the differences between men- 
tal and physical labor — between labor carried out in the cities and 
in the country. In the transition from capitalism to communism, 
the workers' republic will have begun to break down these differ- 
ences between the different forms of labor. The role of the young 
communist system will be to complete this task through combin- 
ing with other societies and eliminating the division between dif- 
ferent forms of labor that take place around the world. 

The divisions of consumption, on the other hand, are some- 
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neous fight for the very survival of life on earth. The drive to maxi- 
mize profits inevitably will bring the rival Great Powers, their al- 
lied cartels and proxies, into increasingly hostile conflict with each 
other. As the friction between the states over the share of markets 
and resources (especially cheap labor power) leads to more and 
more saber rattling, each side will seek to manufacture and sculpt 
"public opinion" in such a way as to allow for the use of all mea- 
sures — including the use of nuclear weapons — to defeat the "en- 
emy" rival capitalists. When "opinion polls" in the Great Power 
states begin to reflect this manufactured "consent," the specter of 
annihilation will no longer be an abstraction; it will then hang over 
the heads of all humanity like the mythical Sword of Damocles. 

Communists oppose all wars but those that advance the struggle 
for liberation and the abolition of classes. We oppose war because 
we believe it is not in the interests of the proletariat whether they 
are ruled by a "native" section of the bourgeoisie, or a "foreign" 
one. Fundamentally speaking, both regimes rest on exploitation 
and oppression, coercion and appropriation, to maintain power. 
The differences between these regimes can only necessarily be in- 
cremental. This is as true in conflicts between rival Great Powers 
as it is between a Great Power and a semicolonial state. In the case 
of the latter, such wars are generally instances where the Great 
Power is looking to change one corrupt comprador for another. 
Most of the wars waged by the United States, for example, through- 
out the 20th century have been such. As communists, and as pro- 
letarians, we can take no side in a conflict between a soon-to-be- 
dismissed manager and his or her superior. 

Always and at all times, communists are for the defeat of the 
bourgeoisie in times of war. Such a defeat, even when it is a defeat 
for both sides, is a "lesser evil" when compared to the alternative. 
However, defeat does not equal the death of soldiers on the field of 
battle. On the contrary, the most desirable and preferable form of 
defeat for the bourgeoisie comes about through the fraternization 
of soldiers on both sides and their mutual agreement to no longer 
do the bidding of their respective masters. Another preferable form 
of defeat for the bourgeoisie comes through the initiation of strikes, 
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from their brothers and sisters, as a means of developing a more 
solid and established unification later. Such is often the case with 
proletarians from racially or nationally oppressed backgrounds. 
Communists understand that, because capitalism and bourgeois 
rule still exists in all corners of the world, bourgeois ideology is 
still dominant. Thus, among certain sectors of human society, in- 
cluding among sectors of the proletariat, racist, nationalist and na- 
tional chauvinist views and actions against superexploited and 
superoppressed proletarians continue to exist. We recognize that 
it may be necessary for these proletarians to exercise their right to 
self-determination, up to and including independence, as a means 
of breaking the old dynamics of national chauvinism, and cultivat- 
ing that instinctive internationalist impulse — which will eventu- 
ally lead toward a reunion of both sections of the proletariat under 
a single banner. 



^^ ^^ A fundamental hallmark of class society is war. War 
F I 1 arose alongside class society, as a means of expanding 
^V \4 power and control by the ruling minority over the sub- 
jugated majority. Under the rule of the bourgeoisie, wars of con- 
quest and colonization have been waged by every generation, at 
the expense of untold millions of proletarians. The bourgeoisie 
cannot do without war. In its drive for new markets and pools of 
resources, the bourgeoisie will not always be able to peacefully 
extend its reach. As the crises of overproduction grip capitalist so- 
cieties, it becomes more and more necessary for the bourgeoisie to 
resort to military action in order to open new areas of exploita- 
tion. Thus, war becomes an extension of political and economic 
relations, since the bourgeoisie uses the vehicle of the state to ne- 
gotiate and develop trade relations among countries. 

In today's society, war also means flirting with the specter of 
limitless devastation in the form of nuclear annihilation. Since the 
end of the Second World War, the Great Power imperialist states 
have increased their arsenals of these weapons, and, since the 1960s, 
these states have had enough nuclear arms to kill every living thing 
on the planet. Thus, the struggle against war is today a simulta- 
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thing that can only be overcome on the eve of eliminating the divi- 
sions of labor. Under the first phase of communism, bourgeois 
right (i.e., everyone receives an equal amount) will continue to 
exist; the inequality that stems from the variances of humanity and 
human society will still need to be resolved. The administrative 
structures will be responsible for overseeing the further advance- 
ment of production and technology in order to overcome this ac- 
tual inequality. 

The final transition to the highest phase of human society — 
the highest phase of communism — will be the victory over strata 
and bourgeois right. At that moment, the last vestiges of adminis- 
trative superstructure will become redundant, and can be easily 
disbanded and replaced by the free association of laborers and pro- 
ducers. With the victory over bourgeois right and strata, it will 
finally be possible to inscribe as the singular law of society: From 
each according to their ability, to each according to their need. 



xi ^^ The transition to the classless, communist society is 
F not a singular event. That is, no single earth-shattering 

W ^^r event can set into motion the processes that lead to the 
formation of world communism. Rather, the transition from capi- 
talism to communism is a series of fundamental transformations — 
a series of "revolutions within revolutions" — that prepare the 
ground for future progressive development. These revolutions 
within revolutions affect all aspects of society, and are aimed at 
creating a new material reality more conducive for historical for- 
ward movement. 

The seizure of power by the proletariat, in the form of the 
workers' republic, is only the beginning of the transformation of 
society. It is the first successful revolution carried out by the pro- 
letariat acting as a ruling class. Such revolutions, by dint of the 
character of the society in which it develops, naturally occur on a 
national plane. That is, the political prerequisites for opening the 
transition to communism — a classless, stateless society — are ful- 
filled on a relatively exclusive class basis, and in the context of a 
single country. The formation of a workers' republic creates new 
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and hitherto unknown contradictions within the general society, 
both of the given country and the world as a whole, that can only 
be resolved in one of two directions: an advance toward commu- 
nism, or a retreat to capitalism. The key as to which way the ques- 
tion is answered hinges on the continuation of the revolution into 
aspects of society untouched or partially touched by the seizure 
of power. 

Communists fight for a comprehensive social revolution; the 
political revolution — the seizure of power by the proletariat — is 
only one central component in this social transformation. A po- 
litical revolution may influence and alter the direction of other 
aspects of society, but in and of itself the establishment of prole- 
tarian political power does not mean that private property is nec- 
essarily abolished in any way other than formally. That is, with- 
out the other necessary "revolutions within revolutions," a work- 
ers' republic is unable to transcend capitalist relations in anything 
other than a temporary or partial manner. 

Accompanying a revolution in politics, an economic revolu- 
tion is needed to secure the abolition of private property, and the 
transformation of economic life from one based on production 
for profit to one based on production for common good. This 
necessitates placing the means of production in common owner- 
ship. Under specific circumstances, the transition from private prop- 
erty to common property may require an intermediate stage where 
the proletarian state as an entity owns the means of production. 
However, communists understand that state property is not con- 
ducive to the transition from capitalism to communism; on the 
contrary, state ownership of the means of production only trans- 
fers the basis of private property from that of combinations of 
capitalist owners to that of combinations of agencies, often orga- 
nized and controlled by the petty bourgeoisie. Nationalization, 
even with an ostensible "workers' control" or "democratic con- 
trol," can only at best mollify the contradictions created by pri- 
vate property, but they cannot resolve them. 

The transformation of social relations also requires a cultural 
revolution within the revolution. Culture is the nexus of society. 
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yf f\ Proletarians have no "homeland," "fatherland" or 
^y "motherland." Rather, proletarians, by virtue of their 
^ S position in capitalist class relations, have a fundamen- 
tal bond with their brothers and sisters in all countries of the world. 
All proletarians, regardless of where in the world they are, share a 
common position in society: they all have nothing but their labor 
power to sell, and nothing but their labor power on which they 
can rely. The concrete results of these common conditions are a 
nearly universal psychological makeup and habits of life that par- 
allel what we all see as elements of a national culture. This ersatz 
proletarian "culture," brought about through the conditions cre- 
ated by world capitalism and its social relations, represents the first 
genuinely international consciousness of a class. 

It is this internationalist consciousness, an instinctive, class- 
based understanding of the world that rests at the heart of the pro- 
letariat as a class, which determines the need for a conscious inter- 
nationalist policy. Communists regard themselves as proletarian 
internationalists, in this sense, and seek at all times to bring for- 
ward the unconscious instinct toward internationalism and develop 
it as part of a conscious struggle for self-liberation. As such, com- 
munists do not regard the existing political borders of nation-states 
to be the boundaries of our activity or solidarity. On the contrary, 
communists seek to break down these borders and build closer 
ties between the proletarians of different countries and continents. 

Communists struggle for the broadest possible unity of prole- 
tarians regardless of nationality or citizenship. We reject as a mat- 
ter of principle the bourgeois conception of "illegal" or "foreign" 
proletarians. Moreover, we oppose and reject the regulation and 
control the bourgeoisie attempts to place on immigration, and the 
ability of proletarians from other countries to seek and engage in 
meaningful labor. The organization of communists, and the prole- 
tarian party, has a place for all proletarians seeking their liberation 
from wage-slavery, regardless of their nationality or citizenship. 

At the same time, though, communists also recognize that the 
final unity of the proletariat is not a linear process. It may be nec- 
essary for certain sections of the proletariat to take a step away 
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used as an economic unit of society, and as such can make no 
distinction between the love and affection shared by a man and 
woman any more than that shared by two men or two women for 
each other. 



The ideological prejudices and backwardness inherent in 
superexploitation and superoppression permeate all aspects of capi- 
talist class society. As hard as it may try, even the best proletarian 
party cannot fully escape the distorting effects of this ideology. 
Problems with discrimination and prejudice may from time to time 
emerge from within the ranks of the party of the proletariat. Thus, 
it may be necessary for the party to develop and institute special 
structures to combat these manifestations of backward, bourgeois 
thinking. These special structures can take many forms; the two 
most common are caucuses and special interest groups. 

A caucus may be formed by members of a superoppressed or 
superexploited group within the proletarian political party in or- 
der to educate and agitate among all members of the organization 
about the special conditions that face these social groups. The goals 
of these caucuses are generally limited to developing awareness 
and consciousness among members, and to expanding the pres- 
ence of these groups in all levels of the party. Communists can 
only welcome such caucuses as a manifestation of the develop- 
ment of self-determination and cooperation among peoples. 

From time to time, it may also be necessary to develop special 
interest groups to handle special tasks related to the development 
of communist consciousness among superexploited and 
superoppressed groups. The difference between a caucus and a 
special interest group is that, whereas members of an oppressed 
social group within the party generally initiate a caucus, party 
members from among these superoppressed groupings initiate a 
special interest group to recruit and begin to include as members 
brothers and sisters. 
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It reflects all the social contradictions embodied in the political and 
economic relations. Thus, if the political and economic relations 
of a given society are not sufficiently developed, a poverty of cul- 
ture will necessarily exist. In turn, the vacuum created by such 
poverty will be filled by the cultural relations prevalent in the old 
society, which have not been fundamentally overcome. Even if 
there has been a successful transformation in the political and eco- 
nomic arenas of society, there will still exist a poverty of culture 
because of the tentative and relatively chaotic nature of the new 
relations. This is the impetus for a cultural revolution within the 
broader social revolution. 



DThe rise of the world market and a relatively integrated 
world capitalist system has ruled out in advance the idea 
that the transition from capitalism to communism can 
be completed on a local or national scale. Even if a proletarian 
revolution in a given country succeeded in eliminating all aspects 
of the indigenous bourgeoisie, that section of the proletariat is still 
confronted with the combined power of the bourgeoisie of all coun- 
tries. Thus, resolving decisively the contradictions associated with 
the transition to communism requires the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie, and the abolition of private property, on a world scale. 

Capitalism's attempts at integrating the world capitalist market 
have resulted in the central contradiction of today's society — the 
contradiction between the international character of the capitalist 
market and the national character of the bourgeoisie and capital 
itself — becoming more and more aggravated. In order for this con- 
tradiction to be resolved progressively, it is necessary for the char- 
acter of capital to match the character of its market. That is, the 
abolition of private property in the means of production on a 
worldwide scale is necessary in order for a genuine world market, 
which can raise the living standards of people around the world, to 
develop. 

One of the central tasks of a workers' republic, as it moves 
ever closer to the abolition of classes, is the systematic integration 
of society on a world scale. That is, the political, cultural and social 
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aspects of society must be raised to a level of global integration 
comparable to that seen in the economy. National political struc- 
tures must give way to the formation of a global body politic and a 
global political system; national cultures must integrate and evolve 
into a worldwide culture that takes the best elements of all societ- 
ies and democratizes them. Since different political systems and 
cultures are as much a result of the development of material condi- 
tions as economic relations, the fundamental transformation of 
political and cultural relations on a global scale will mark the end 
of the age of nation-states and nationalistic ideology. 
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medical advances that allow the disabled and impaired to partici- 
pate as fully as possible in the life of society. In those cases where 
even the most advanced technology and medical science cannot 
result in disabled and impaired people fully participating in soci- 
ety, full aid and support must be offered to allow them to live as 
decent and full a life as possible. 

One of the primary aspects of capitalist class relations is the 
utilization of the nuclear family as an economic unit. Under capi- 
talism, the monogamous family is designed to most efficiently carry 
out the reproduction of classes. A clear division of labor has been 
developed by the bourgeoisie, with the assistance of governmen- 
tal, educational and religious institutions, that is meant to perpetu- 
ate the production and reproduction of classes through the rela- 
tionships between men and women. However, the varieties of 
human relationships that exist in society extend well beyond the 
narrow, socially based confines established in the monogamous 
nuclear family. Thus, whole sections of the human population are 
immediately placed in conflict with the structures of capitalist so- 
cial relations. 

Homosexuals, bisexuals, transgender and other peoples, desig- 
nated by some in the colloquial terms of "gay" or "queer," repre- 
sent a community of the sexually oppressed as distinct as the com- 
munities of racially and nationally oppressed people. The mere 
presence of sexual minorities in capitalist society represents a di- 
rect challenge to the institutional structures of bourgeois society 
in the same way that racial and national communities do; whereas 
the former is a challenge to the social structures of the nuclear 
family, the latter is a challenge to the social structures of nation- 
state and race. 

Communists fight for the full liberation and social equality of 
all sexual minorities. This includes the right of couples composed 
of one or more sexual minorities to be recognized as such in the 
eyes of society, the right of such couples to be treated the same as 
"traditional" couples in a nuclear family in areas such as housing, 
survivor benefits, power of attorney and the adoption of children. 
Communists seek to end the practice of the nuclear family being 
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for older human beings. History has shown that it takes mass 
movements of people — primarily the proletariat — to force the 
ruling class to concede social welfare programs designed for the 
elderly. At the same time, though, these programs, since the bour- 
geoisie administers them, are often woefully inadequate and can- 
not provide the basic means of survival and good health that should 
be the hallmark of any elderly care program. 

Communists believe that all human beings, from birth to death, 
have value and should have a decent life until it ends. Older prole- 
tarians should not have to work until they are ready to enter the 
grave; just as communists fight for a shorter workweek, so too we 
support shortening the total amount of necessary labor during a 
person's lifetime. Advances in technology and large-scale produc- 
tion make it possible for older workers to retire earlier, and devote 
more of their energies toward voluntary labor (i.e., labor they 
choose to do, with or without compensation), personal enrich- 
ment and leisure, without having to be concerned about any deg- 
radation in their standards of living, health care, etc. 

Under capitalism, human beings not belonging to the bour- 
geoisie or its adjunct petty-bourgeois class are considered commodi- 
ties to be bought and sold on the labor market. As such, capitalism 
has little if any use for human beings who suffer from disabilities 
and impairments of a physical of mental variety. The bourgeoisie 
sees such members of the human community as little more than 
"surplus population" and consciously seek to exclude these ele- 
ments from the social relations of society and the process of pro- 
duction. In those instances where bourgeois society provides some 
measure of relief or assistance for those disabled or impaired, it is 
generally a result of an ongoing struggle by proletarians in defense 
of their survival. 

Communists believe no human is "surplus." All people, re- 
gardless of ability or impairment are entitled to a full and decent 
life. As technological and medical developments advance, the abil- 
ity of society to more and more integrate those hitherto deemed as 
outside of social relations and the process of production increases. 
Communists fully support the development of technological and 
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IV. The Tasks of Communists 



H Communists do not stand apart from the proletariat as 
a whole, but take our place as part of the most politi- 
cally advanced and active elements of our class. What 
distinguishes communists, as individuals and as a current, from the 
proletariat at large is our understanding of the world around us, 
and the principles and program that flow directly from this knowl- 
edge. However, this distinction does not mean support for or ad- 
vocacy of a proletarian "elite" standing above or apart from our 
class. On the contrary, the very idea of communism demands that 
those who subscribe to its broad doctrine seek to bring it and its 
lessons to all proletarians, in order to break down and eliminate 
the divisions between the relative ideological ends of our class. 

Central to the task of bringing communist politics to the prole- 
tariat is consistent activity in organizations where there are con- 
centrations of working people. The trade unions, organizations of 
the proletariat in the workplace, are the most common of these 
organizations. These bodies, which draw together proletarians with 
various levels of understanding, education and consciousness on 
the basis of a single trade or industry, are the immediate means of 
defending the proletariat's interests in the workplace and in the 
economic arena of society in general. Communists work in trade 
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unions with the goal of utilizing the collective organization and 
action of these bodies as a tool to educate workers on the relations 
between economics and politics in class society, and on the need 
for the proletariat to engage in a consistent political struggle against 
the bourgeoisie. 

Communists reject the view that the victory of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie, and the establishment of a workers' repub- 
lic, can be accomplished solely though economic organization and 
action. As well, communists reject the view, often cited within the 
broader socialist movement, that by giving the economic struggle 
an added political dynamic the proletariat can achieve its goals. In 
and of itself, the economic struggle can be very militant and even 
appear quite revolutionary. However, limiting the struggle of the 
proletariat to the economic arena at the expense of fighting to ful- 
fill the political interests of the proletariat, or merely adding a po- 
litical veneer to the existing economic struggle, only disarms work- 
ers in the face of an armed and organized capitalist state. Breaking 
down the walls between economics and politics is a key goal of 
communists, and guides our work by setting forth the task of or- 
ganizing the proletariat consciously and politically — as a political 
party seeking to win political power. 

In some countries, there are political parties and organizations 
that have the support of either the majority or a significant minor- 
ity of the proletariat. Communists have an obligation to work and 
struggle inside of these organizations to win over and convince the 
proletarian members to the perspective of fighting for a workers' 
republic and workers' control of the economy. Such work and 
struggle does not necessarily mean support for the particular orga- 
nization; such support, critical or uncritical, must be seen as a tac- 
tical consideration, dependent on the conditions of the proletariat 
and the implications of the action. If, for example, the electoral 
victory of a political party will mean a political advance by the 
proletariat, then communists would almost be obliged to lend that 
party its support. However, if such a party is proletarian in name 
only, and the working people inside of it are political prisoners, 
then support would be a betrayal of the proletariat and its historic 
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in society, they have been met either with broad acceptance or 
with sharp conflict — but never in between. Under capitalism, 
where the nuclear family is a central economic unit in society, the 
relations of youth and the elderly to society have been shaped by 
this base economic contradiction. For youth, who had been held 
in high regard in previous class societies, regardless of class back- 
ground, capitalism has reduced them to little more than a mortgage 
on the reproduction of class divisions. That is, young people in 
society are consciously raised with the understanding that their lot 
in life will not vary much — if at all — from that of their parents. 
Society itself reinforces this tendency toward reproduction of 
classes by dividing youth into pre-classes, according to quality of 
education, social recreation programs, religious indoctrination, 
childcare, etc. 

As communists, we believe that young people must be allowed 
to not only explore their abilities and potential, they must also be 
allowed to do so free from the deforming influence of class soci- 
ety. Certainly, while we live under capitalism, such a concept can- 
not be fully achieved. However, a more generous and democratic 
system of relations can prevail in the arenas of youth develop- 
ment, education, social recreation and childcare. Even a more demo- 
cratic system will allow young people to have more freedom to 
explore their potential and make an informed choice for their fu- 
ture lives. In speaking specifically to education, communists be- 
lieve that young people must have a decisive voice in the develop- 
ment of curriculum, sports and extracurricular activities, the com- 
bination of academic and vocational education, socialization pro- 
grams (e.g., health and sex education), and the priorities of the edu- 
cational system in general. 

Just as youth are seen as the raw material for the reproduction 
of class relations under capitalism, so the elderly are regarded by 
capitalism as the scraps and vestigial refuse of previous generations. 
The elderly, whether retired or working, sick or well, able or dis- 
abled, have traditionally been pushed to the background by capi- 
talist class society. The bourgeois system, if left to its own devices, 
would provide no form of societal protection and development 
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similar geographic areas congealed into nationalities and nations, 
new dynamics of nationalism and national oppression developed 
as a means of fostering allegiance by all classes within a given soci- 
ety to the ruling class of the day. Nationalities hitherto unknown 
to a given nation were seen as enemies to an established way of 
life, or as "spoils of war" that could be incorporated into the op- 
pressed and exploited class. A similar dynamic also emerged among 
races of people that conformed to no particular nation or nation- 
ality. Superexploitation and superoppression of peoples based on 
racial and national divisions became, alongside gender oppression, 
a generalized dynamic in class society. Under capitalist class soci- 
ety, the forms of this racial and national oppression have varied 
from forced assimilation to genocide. Even the recent development 
of "diversity" under capitalist class society has been turned into a 
cudgel for the bourgeoisie, as they use it to regiment and control 
the understandable reactions to oppression among racial and na- 
tional minorities. 

Communists believe that proletarians themselves have no 
"homeland" and no allegiance to the nation-states established by 
the ruling classes. Proletarians in different parts of the world have 
fundamentally more in common with each other than they have 
with the ruling bourgeoisie of "their own" country. (In many re- 
spects, proletarians themselves compose a unique kind of "nation- 
ality," with its own forms of culture, economy and social relations.) 
However, because the ideology of the ruling class is the dominant 
ideology in any class society, proletarians must battle against the 
prejudices and privations that racial and national oppression im- 
pose on a society. In addition to fighting for general social equality 
among races and nationalities, communists also seek to draw to- 
gether the proletarians of all countries, regardless of race and na- 
tionality, and integrate and unify the diverse sections of the class 
into a single force, irrespective of the old divisions contrived by 
class society. 

Through the development of class society over the centuries, 
the relations among ages and generations have changed both by 
degrees and in fundamentals. As these new dynamics have emerged 
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interests. 

In many countries today, the organized section of the prole- 
tariat only encompasses a minority — and, in some places, that 
minority is very small. In such situations, communists must look 
to work in the communities of the proletariat, and in social and 
cultural organizations that serve as de facto centers of working 
people's activity. In proletarian community organizations, and the 
social and cultural organizations of the proletariat, the central task 
of communists is to educate and seek to point working people in 
the direction of political action and organization. However, these 
community organizations, which, like the economic organizations 
of the proletariat, draw in proletarians from all sectors and all lev- 
els of consciousness, cannot substitute for a conscious political 
party. 



s€ ^* The programmatic demands of the communists are 
*^^ based on the concrete conditions where they operate, 

^ **J and the objective needs of the proletariat in its struggle 
against the bourgeoisie. There is no ready-made blueprint or cook- 
book that lays out in advance the kind of demands communists 
raise at a given time. That is because the dynamics of society, which 
give rise to such communist demands, change throughout history. 
What was historically progressive, radical or even revolutionary 
yesterday may be regressive, conservative or reactionary tomor- 
row. 

The long-term demands of communists are centered on the tasks 
associated with the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and capitalist rule, 
and the establishment of a workers' republic. Their formulation 
may change with the conditions of the area in which they are raised, 
but the general demands remain the same. Under the current con- 
ditions, long term demands include the organization of elected bodies 
of proletarians to serve as the basis for a system of government, 
the reorganization of the economic power of society on the basis 
of democratic control by working people, the establishment of 
structures to facilitate the integration of non-proletarians into the 
working class, the democratization and decentralization of culture 
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and cultural norms, the destruction of the divisions between dif- 
ferent sectors of the proletariat and society in general based on 
racial or national differences, or gender or sexual differences, the 
development of programs that seek to raise the educational and 
technical skills of the proletariat, etc. 

In general, communists do not seek to develop immediate de- 
mands — that is, demands that arise spontaneously from the daily 
struggles of the proletariat. In general, the proletariat itself is ca- 
pable of formulating in clear terms what it needs, and communists 
formulating such demands can have a deforming effect on the de- 
velopment of the proletariat as a self-acting and politically advanced 
class. We communists support and defend all immediate demands 
and struggles of the proletariat, even while we may be critical of 
the partial or limited character of the demands or struggle. The 
role of communists in struggles based on immediate demands is to 
formulate demands and slogans that seek to build on the immedi- 
ate demands of the proletariat, and advance their consciousness to 
an acceptance of the long-term demands of communists. These 
communist demands, which serve as a way to bridge the gap be- 
tween the immediate struggles and the long-term struggle for a 
workers' republic, are never counterposed to the immediate de- 
mands of the proletariat, and are never a substitute for the long- 
term program of proletarian power. 



•i S Because the movement for proletarian self-liberation 
•^ and the abolition of classes is primarily a political move- 

^L \^ ment, communists concentrate on the formulation of 
political demands that match the material conditions in which they 
operate. As with all types of concrete communist demands, politi- 
cal slogans and positions are formulated based on the objective 
needs of proletarians in a given area. In some places, very basic 
political demands for formal equality and basic democracy would 
be absolutely necessary for communists to raise and support. In 
others, such demands may be unnecessary or even restrictive to 
the work of communists. 

The political demands of communists can generally be grouped 
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the workers' republic will not mean the automatic elimination of 
the privations and prejudices that have existed for the many mil- 
lennia during which class society reigned. After the victory of the 
proletariat and its ascension to power, the struggle to eliminate the 
divisions between people based on gender, race, nationality and 
sexuality will continue, as part of the reconstruction of society in 
general, through revolutions within the revolution that will bring 
about a broad social equality. Final, lasting liberation and freedom 
will only come about with the final abolition of class division and 
stratification, which is itself predicated on the achievement of the 
liberation of superexploited and superoppressed peoples. 

The transition from tribal to class society heralded the historic 
defeat of women as a gender group. In tribal society, sometimes 
referred to as "primitive communism," women were leaders and 
regarded at the very least as equals and an essential part of shaping 
society. With the advent of class society, with its special emphasis 
on the production and reproduction of exclusive classes, women 
were relegated to the roles of childrearing and domestic servant. In 
capitalist class society, the specific form created for this process of 
production and reproduction is encapsulated in the nuclear fam- 
ily, which reduces human relationships to an economic unit, de- 
signed to produce commodities (human beings) to be bought and 
sold on the labor market. 

Communists fight for the liberation of women from the 
superexploitation and superoppression of class society through 
the establishment of a broad social equality that breaks down the 
division between genders, starting with the formal recognition of 
the equality of women in society. In addition, we seek to break the 
slave system of the capitalist nuclear family by freeing human rela- 
tions from the process of production and reproduction of classes. 
Communists do not simply "abolish" the nuclear family, but seek 
to replace it with a new medium of human relationship that does 
not equate intimacy with procreation, and frees all involved from 
the hierarchical structures inherent in general class relations — spe- 
cifically, the role of women as domestic servant in the family unit. 

As class society consolidated into nation-states, and peoples in 
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yf ^\ The division of labor into definite classes is the pri- 
^t mary antagonism of society. However, there are groups 
^ V^ of people that suffer from privations and prejudices that 
cross these class lines, and create dynamics and antagonisms that 
communists must address. These added divisions, which center on 
differences of gender, race, nationality, age, ability and sexuality, 
are barriers that were established in the birth pangs of class soci- 
ety, and serve to clarify the composition of both the exploiting 
and exploited classes. Specifically, these added forms of exploita- 
tion and oppression (superexploitation and superoppression, for 
lack of better terms, respectively) seek to regiment and stratify di- 
visions within classes, in order to better organize the production 
and reproduction of society along the lines dictated by those sec- 
tors of the ruling class in power. 

Communists see the elimination of these forms of 
superexploitation and superoppression as a necessary task — and 
predicated on the abolition of class society, which perpetuates the 
institutional and societal divisions — and will work alongside those 
who share this goal. At the same time, communists specifically 
orient their work toward eliminating the divisions as they develop 
within the proletariat. That is, communists at all times work to 
break down the divisions within the proletariat based on gender, 
race, nationality, age, ability and sexuality by seeking to unite the 
specific demands and movements of oppressed peoples along the 
broader proletarian movement, by working to rally the proletariat 
as a whole to support the specific struggles of oppressed proletar- 
ians (and oppressed people in general), and by exposing the source 
and character of the dynamics of exploitation and oppression that 
affect these sections of the proletariat as being a result of class soci- 
ety. 

As with the proletariat in general, communists do not seek to 
develop immediate demands for superexploited and superoppressed 
people, but support the immediate demands raised by them in the 
course of struggle, and also raise communist demands that link the 
immediate issues to the broader class struggle. 

The overthrow of capitalist class rule and the establishment of 
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into two categories: democratic and socialist. That is, some politi- 
cal demands raised by communists in their work are meant to ex- 
pand the generally democratic character of the country where they 
live, and could be achieved under the conditions of class society. 
On the other hand, there are some political demands that can only 
be achieved and implemented under the conditions of a workers' 
republic and the socialist transition to a classless society. It is a 
central task of communists to be able to strike the balance be- 
tween these two forms of political demands, so that they can have 
the maximum effect when raised among the proletariat. 

The importance of raising political demands of a democratic 
nature stems from both the objective needs of the proletariat and 
the overall understanding communists have regarding the road to 
the overthrow of the capitalist system. That is, communists under- 
stand that the more open and democratic a society is, the more 
closely it moves toward a point of fundamental, qualitative change, 
and the more easily it will be for the proletariat to take power in its 
own name. While communists have no illusions that there can be 
created some kind of "pure democracy" that can magically trans- 
form itself into a classless, communist system, we do understand 
that a broader and more generous democratic form of society can 
facilitate the fundamental transformation of a class system into a 
classless system. 

Just as it is a central mistake for proletarians to limit them- 
selves to either immediate or long-term demands in all arenas of 
struggle, so too it is an error to reject raising democratic or socialist 
political demands. A system of democratic and socialist political 
demands, paralleling the dynamic relationship between immediate 
and long-term slogans in all areas of the class struggle, is necessary 
to advance the political struggle of the proletariat for its emancipa- 
tion. This is especially true for communists seeking to intervene in 
and win to its banner those sections of the proletariat who are 
grouped into distinct social formations based on divisions that are 
more universal than the global class-based division of labor. 
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yf ^^F Demands for a broader democratic system can play an 
g important role in the development of a proletarian 
L i movement for self-liberation and the abolition of classes. 
Democracy, like all other terms that represent political concepts, 
has a definite social and class content. Under capitalism, democ- 
racy is a form of bourgeois rule. That is, the "democracies" the 
bourgeoisie establishes are, in fact, political systems tied directly to 
the continued existence and maintenance of private property and 
class division of society. In that respect, bourgeois democracy is a 
system designed to provide liberty for only one class. 

This interpretation of democracy stands in contrast to the one 
advanced by the proletariat in general and communists in particu- 
lar. Communists reject the idea that bourgeois democracy is a genu- 
ine democratic model for society as a whole. The focus of the com- 
munist critique of democracy centers on the conceptions of for- 
mal equality and formal freedom. Communists believe that democ- 
racy demands not only the elaboration of specific rights extended 
to all in society, but also that these rights must be enforced and 
guaranteed by society. For example, what good is freedom of the 
press — a standard right given under bourgeois democracy — if it is 
impossible for proletarians to exercise that right due to an inability 
to purchase the presses, cameras, paper and ink, etc.? Is it a right if 
it can only be used under specific circumstances? Is it a privilege 
predicated on the ownership of private property? 

Communists seek to replace bourgeois democracy with prole- 
tarian democracy — a democratic political system that benefits those 
who are the most oppressed and exploited in capitalist class soci- 
ety, and thus benefits all people. The primary difference between 
bourgeois and proletarian democracy is that, under proletarian 
democracy, the rights of the people are not only codified, but so 
too are the means by which those rights can be exercised. Free- 
dom of the press, to use the previous example, is guaranteed for all 
not only by its inclusion in the supreme law of a workers' repub- 
lic but also by placing the means by which that right is exercised 
(the aforementioned presses, cameras, paper and ink, etc.) in com- 
mon, public ownership. 
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This is not to say, however, that communists simply wait for 
the victory of the proletarian revolution and the establishment of 
a workers' republic before developing a more democratic system. 
On the contrary, always and at all times, in word and deed, com- 
munists work to push forward the boundaries of bourgeois de- 
mocracy. The broader, more advanced and generous bourgeois 
democracy is, the easier it is for the proletariat to win political 
power and begin the transition from capitalism to communism. 
Communists work to not only extend the boundaries of political 
democracy, but also to break down the artificial barrier erected by 
the bourgeoisie between politics, economics, culture and social 
relations, and to extend democracy into all these areas. Democratic 
control of all these aspects of society — which means, concretely, 
proletarian control of society — is a necessary condition for the 
entry of society on to the road toward the abolition of classes. 

Ultimately, though, democracy itself will become superfluous. 
Democracy, even the most generous and comprehensive demo- 
cratic political system, is a form of class rule (or, in the case of 
proletarian democracy, a political system that ushers in the end of 
class rule). As the transition from capitalism to communism ap- 
proaches its end, and the state embodied in the workers' republic 
undergoes its final dismantling, democracy becomes transformed 
into a higher political system, based on community and general 
freedom. As class division is overcome by integrating former mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie, or their descendents, 
into the proletariat, so too the need for democracy as a political 
system is overcome by rendering the state, an instrument of class 
rule, obsolete. 

The final superseding of democracy takes place in the lower 
phase of communism, as the last vestiges of formal equality are 
overcome through advances in production and the standard of liv- 
ing. The victory of general freedom over these last vestiges of for- 
mal equality would mark the movement from the lower phase to 
the upper phase of communism, and would finally make real the 
classic communist axiom: from each according to their ability, to 
each according to their need. 
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